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A WOMAR’S PRAYER. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Father of great mercy! hear me mildly: 
One I love is tried and hindered sore ; 

For the harrows of temptation wildly 
Tear his green and blooming purpose o’er. 


Send thine angels, as the Spring her beauties 
Rains on thorny branches wild and sear, 

Lighting up life’s worn and wintry duties 
With the glories they were made to bear. 


Send them in the panoply of heaven 
Like a cohort sheathed in burniehed gold; 
Send them thick as falling dews of even, 
With soft arms to shelter and enfold. 
Send them, while I coin my life as ransom 
For the holy triumph they must win; 
luke the uncounted pulses of my bosom; 
Keep the thing I love from deadly sin! 
Slow the answer gathers: “Stay thy pleading; 
From his birth my help around bim lies: 
He, the angel in his breast unheeding, 
Should escape the legions of the skies.’’ 


+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A woman suffrage bill has passed the 
California Senate. 








-_%oe+4-—— 
@ The New Jersey Senate has passed a bill 
allowing women to be notaries public. 





+++ 
*?e+ 


The question of admitting women to the 
M. E. General Conference is so insidiously 
worded, ih the form in which it has been 
submitted to the Annual Conferences, that 
if the vote is unfavorable, women will not 
only continue to be kept out of the Gen- 
eral Conference, but will be excluded 
henceforward from the Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences, to which they have been admitted 
without question for years. The form as 
submitted reads: ‘‘Shall women be eligi- 
gible as lay delegates to the Electoral and 
General Conferences of the M. E. Church?” 
This, as President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, points out, is mixing up two dis- 
tinct questions, and will put many persons 
in a dilemma who are not ready for an ad- 
vance step, but who have no wish to take 
away from Methodist women the privil- 
eges they already possess. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for this blunder (if it be a blun- 
der and not an intentional fraud) is greatly 
to blame. 





++ 
*<e+ 


Those who are doing their best, or 
worst, to keep women out of the M. E. 
General Conference, are perhaps overlook- 
ing some facts that ought to be especially 
brought to their attention, taking the re- 
cent Woman’s Council asalesson. It was 
decided to have a Sunday afternoon service 
conducted wholly by women ministers, 
representing as many different denomina- 
tions as possible; but when a careful anal- 
ysis was made, lo and behold, there was 
not one of the gentler sex who belonged 
technically to the ministerial profession 
in all the ranks of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, while Universalists and Unita- 
Tians had a goodly assortment, whose 
names figured on the programme. Yet on 
the platform sat Miss Willard, president 
of the National W. C. T. U., two hundred 
thousand strong; Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
President of the King’s Daughters, one 
hundred and fifty thousand strong; Mrs. 








| Mary ‘I’. Lathrop, one of the ablest speak- 
| ers in America, formerly a licentiate in 


the Methodist Church, bat now disavowed | 
asa preacher, so far as withholding the 
license can disavow her. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw justly remarked, at this notable | 
meeting, that the Orthodox churches must | 
take into serious consideration the disad- 
vantage under which they will labor more 
and more as the higher education of | 
woman goes forward, if they continue to 
put limitations upon her that are not im- 
posed by the unorthodox denominations. 
A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. | 


*e+ 


The political superiors of women bave | 
made themselves conspicuous in several 
State Legislatures this winter. One of the 
latest cases was in Illinois during the bal- | 
loting which resulted in the election of 
Senator Palmer. According to the newspa- | 
per reports, ‘‘Hats and paper were thrown 
wildly about. A fist fight broke out, and | 
horns and drums added to the general up- | 
roar.’ The last (unless something has 
since occurred in Connecticut) is in the | 
Arkansas Legislature, where on March | 
10 there was ‘‘a lively fight” in the House | 
of Representatives. Two members gave 
each other the lie, and then they began 
throwing inkstands, spittoons and other 
movable articles at each other. The re- 
ports say: ‘*No one was hurt, but several , 
members were well spattered with ink and 
tobacco juice.” Doubtless these two gen- 
tlemen are among those who think that | 
women are not to be trusted with the 
right to legislate for themselves. 





+++ 
+e? 


After debating the question for three 
months, the New York Presbytery has re- 
jected the overture of the General Assem- | 
bly regarding the appointment of deacon- 
esses, by a vote of 39 to 21. 
objections were raised: 1. That there is no 
Scriptural or apostolic authority for or- 


daining women to official places in the | 


church. 2. That the office of deaconess 
did not arise as early in the church as the 
advocates of it claim. 3. That woman is 
already receiving the best of all recogni- 
tion for the great work she is accomplish- 
ing. They afterwards adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“The Presbytery of New York respectfully 
overture the General Assembly to submit to the 
presbyteries the following amendment to the 
form of government: ‘Whenever it shall appear 
needful, the church session may select and ap- 
point godly women for tke care of the poor and 
the sick, of poor widows and orphans, and for all 
such ministrations to bodily and spiritual needs 
as may come properly within their sphere.’ ’’ 

In short, this body of men are perfectly 
willing that women should do all the hard 
work incident to an office similar to that 
of deacon, but object to their having the 
official name and authority that belongs 
to it. 





+++ 
*?e+ 


The little sex-oligarchies called ‘town 


meetings” held their assemblies recently | 


all over Massachusetts. Men were ap- 
pointed to levy taxes on the property of 
women to help pay the town bills. The 
State does the same thing, while it denies 
to women any voice in the matter. This 
is just what George III. did to the colon- 
ies. Just as King George is condemned 
in history, so will the men be in the future 


who deal with women to-day as the king | 


dealt with the colonists. 
————--*@e- 
Until within a year or two, the daily | 
papers were in the habit of calling the | 
towns at their annual town meetings | 
‘little republics.”” But since they have 
been persistently reminded of the fact that 
the right to any voice in town matters was 
denied to half the adult people, the papers 
have thought better of it. We hear no 
more about “little republics.” 





_~ 
*e+ 


Women will do well to read the articles | 
in the warrants for town meetings, to see | 
whether they are capable of comprehend- | 
ing them; to see whether they have any 
interest in the questions that come before | 
the town, and whether attention to these | 
necessarily takes one into a ‘filthy pool.” 


+> 
+? 


We publish in full this week the address 
of U.S. Senator Carey of Wyoming, made 
at the annual meeting of the National- 
American W.S. A., and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe’s paper on “The Relation of 
Woman Suffrage to Other Moral Reforms,” 
read at the Woman’s National Council. 
No one should fail to read them. Senator 








Three | 





Carey’s address will be published as a leaf- 
let, and may be ordered from this office at | 
thirty cents per hundred. | 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR CAREY. 


Hon. Joseph M. Carey, U. 5. Senator 
from Wyoming, at the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 27, 1891, spoke as follows: 

Madam President and Fellow-Citizens: 
By the discovery of the new world, under 
the auspicious patronage of a woman, life 
became better worth living. The opening 
of a new continent made it possible on a 


| virgin soil to found colonies, build States, 


and by their union create a republic of 
States, on the chief corner-stone of which 
it is inscribed that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

We live in a progressive age, under a 
system of government that is making rapid 
advancement in all matters that affect hu- 
man rights. During the present genera- 
tion we have seen the black man raised 
from the lowest servitude to a position of 
equality before the law; and we may well 
ask, why should woman, who possesses 
the highest moral and intellectual endow- 
ments, be longer denied the right to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of government? 
Today one-half of the citizens of this 
nation who have arrived at their ma- 
jority, and who are subject to all its laws, 
and who bear their full share of the bur- 
dens of taxation, are not permitted to have 
a voice in the selection of State officers and 


| of the president and vice-president of the 


United States. 

When the rebellion, which was to de- 
stroy the last vestige of slavery in this 
country, was in progress, Mr. Lincoln con- 
ceived the idea of providing for the more 


| rapid creation of new States in the West, 


but without the blot of slavery and injus- 
tice upon their fair names; and this idea 
became one of the gas principles of the 
political party with which he was asso- 
ciated. 

In the West the people do not move in 


| grooves, but live in an atmosphere that is 
| favorable to new theories and ideas. Long 
| standing prejudices do not influence the 


people on public questions. Men are meas- 
ured by their work: a glorious parentage 
and fortunate family connection are of lit- 
tle value there unless accompanied with 
sterling merit and personal worth. 

Since the close of the Civil War the con- 
ditions for the growth and development of 
new commonwealths have been most favor- 
able, during which time more than one- 
sixth of the total number have been incor- 
porated in the sisterhood of States. On 


the tenth day of Jury iast, the State of | 


Wyoming was born, and the forty-fourth 
star took its place on the old flag. Never 


than the new State of Wyoming; for not 
only had a commonwealth been created, 
but the principle of equality of citizenship 
without regard to sex had been fully recog- 
nized and incorporated as a part of the 
constitution of the new State. 

Congress, in 1868, provided for the or- 
ganization of the Territory of Wyoming, 
and in May of the next year, by the quali- 
fication of its newly-appointed officials, 
‘the machinery of government was put in 
operation. ‘The first Legislature was elected 
in September of the same year, and con- 
vened several monthsthereafter. This as- 
sembly prepared and passed a full code of 
laws for the government of the Territory, 
including ‘legislation that placed woman 
ou a full equality with man, so far as her 
political rights are concerned. 

At the general election in 1870, many of 
the women chen residing in the Territory 
took part in the election, and to some ex- 
tent in the political conventions. The 
Legislature chosen at this election, when 
it assembled in January, 1871, was called 
upon to vote for the repeal of the act of 
the previous Legislature conferring upon 
women the right to vote and to hold office, 
notwithstanding that every member of that 
legislative body had received more or less 
of the votes cast by women. 

No question during the entire history of 
Wyoming excited so much interest as the 
discussion on the proposed bill to repeal 
the woman suffrage act. Though in no 


wise connected with the Legislature, I | 


was almost an hourly witness tothe scenes 


that took place at this time in the legisla- | 


tive halls. 

The country was new, and everything 
in those days in the way of accommoda- 
tions was necessarily primitive. The 
assembly rooms occupied by the two 
branches of the Legislature, as well as the 
adjoining apartments, were crowded with 


| men and women deeply interested in hear- 


ing the debate. The Leg'slature was com- 


| posed largely of young men; but the de- 


bate was neverthelessan ableone. Several 
of the speeches in woman’s behalf were 
very able, and I might say very eloquent. 
At that early period, in that section of the 
pevmreny statistics and other data bearing 
upon the subject were hard to find. Every 
document that was accessible was brought 
into use; but the arguments and the cir- 
cumspect conduct of women at the previ- 


ous election did not change one vote; for | 


it had been decreed, in a caucus of the po- 
litical party that had been in some degree 
instrumental in conferring upon women 
the right of suffrage in the first Legisla- 
ture, that every means should now be used 
to deprive her of this —_ 

The bill to repeal the act passed the 
House by a more than two-thirds vote, 
while in the Council, which constituted the 
upper branch of the Legislature, it passed 
by a majority vote. The act was then sent 
to Gov. John A. Campbell for approval or 
disapproval. It will be here noted that he 
was the same executive that approved the 





Original law conferring suffrage on women 
two years befo'e; and it is but justice to 
record tha: no man deserves more sincere 
gratitude at the hands of all women than 
this pure and lofty-minded statesman, who, 
when the opportunity presented itself, in 
the face of ridicule and vituperation, 

roved himself a true friend to their cause. 


e was prompt in returning to the branch | 
of the Legislature in which the bill orig- | 


inated the act without his signature, ac- 


companied with a terse and vigorous veto. | 


Every line bore evidence of a deep convic- 
tion on his part in regard to this question, 


showing that so far as he was concerned | 


no woman in Wyoming should ever be de- 
4 gg of her new-born rights of citizen- 
ship. 

The House, on receiving the veto of the 
governor, proceeded to consider the meas- 
ure, and aftera short debate passed the bill 
over his veto by a more than two-thirds 
vote. In the Council the debate was re- 
| newed with greater vigor. if possible, than 
when the question was first brought up 
for consideration. I recall to-day the late 
Mr. Corlett,—afterwards a delegate in Con- 
gress, then a young but very eloquent at- 
torney ; indeed, with as gifted a tongue as [ 
have ever heard —took the floor in defence 
of the position maintained by Governor 
Campbell. The assemblage was very quiet 
and orderly, but an intense feeling pre- 
vailed, and all those that could find room 
in the crowded hall leaned forward with 
attentive ears to listen to every sentence 
that was uttered. When the vote was taken 


covered that they lacked just one vote of 
passing the bill over the Govervor’s veto. 


lowed with a loud burst of applause, show- 
ing that the audience was in sympathy 
with those who advocated woman suffrage. 

The controversy at this time turned the 
attention of the people to the question. 
| Those who had been doubtful and wavering 

before, now became zealous champions of 
the woman's cause. There had been a 
practical demonstration of her fitness to 
exercise the rights of citizenship; and, 
with the exception of the memorable occa- 
sion just related, there has never been a 
time, during the twenty years that woman 
has voted in Wyoming, that the attempt 
has been made to deprive her of this right. 
She has taken part in all the elections, she 
has listened to political disc ussions, and at 
all times has shown great interest in po- 
| litical matters that were of public concern. 
| She has occupied various public positions, 
in the discharge of which her conduct has 


the privileges that were saved by the gov- 
ernor’s vetu in 1871. Thrice afterward, in 
the revision and modification of the laws 


of the Territory, the woman suffrage act | 


| was re-enacted. 
The people of Wyoming remained in a 
| territorial condition for twenty-one years, 
| when with an almost unanimous voice 
they asked to be admitted as a State. The 
administration of affairs in Wyoming had 
| been conducted in such a way as to reflect 
| high credit upon American institutions. 
| Few laws were enacted by the people dur- 
ing its territorial existence that did not ex- 
hibit the superior intelligence and good 
judgment of its citizens. The Territory’s 
financia] standing and credit was the best. 
Not one territorial officer had defaulted. 
A fine system of public schools and a Stete 
University were maintained. When the 
time arrived forthe people to make a State 
constitution, it became a question whether 
to incorporate woman suffrage in its provi- 
sions; and, if adopted, whether Congress 
would permit a new State to come into the 
Union which had made such an innovation 
upon the established condition of society 
as it existed in the older commonwealths. 
The people of Wyoming were anxious to 
become a State, and exerted their best ef- 
forts to accomplish this purpose ; but there 
was an almost unanimous sentiment that 
if Wyoming was to be admitted into the 
sisterhood of States, its women should not 
be debarred from rights they had enjoyed 
for a period of more than twenty years, and 
in the exercise of which they had shown 
themselves in every way competent and 
worthy citizens. 

The Wyoming constitution was formu- 
lated, I believe, by asable a body of menas 
ever assembled in a new commonwealth. 
It was ina certain sense a volunteer con- 
stitutional convention, as there existed no 
law authorizing the convening of such an 





| assembly, or providing compensation for 


their services. The provisions of the con- 
stitution that define the right of suffrage, 
and the power to hold office in the State, 
contain the true principles of our republi- 
can system ; and I believe if they were in- 


| corporated in the constitution of every 


State in the American Union, the result 
would be of incalculable advantage to our 
common country. These provisions were 
amneng the first formulated by the conven- 
tion. 

Permit me to call your attention briefly 
to some of the provisions contained in the 
Wyoming constitution. Accepting the 
doctrine of the constitution of the United 
States, which has been so often affirmed 
by the highest courts of our land, that a 
woman is a citizen of the United States, 
you will readily understand the provisions 
to which I refer. The constitution reads: 
“The rights of the citizens of the State of 
Wyoming to vote and hold office shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex.” 
Absolute political equality between man 
and woman is here guaranteed. ‘Both 
male and female citizens of the State,” it 
is declared, ‘‘shall equally enjoy all civil, 

[Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


the opponents of woman suffrage dis- | 





been such that no one has raised a single | 
| objection, or been inclined to agitate the | 
| question by proposing to take from her | 
was first-born more warmly welcomed | 








‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KINGSLEY, daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, has been awarded the decoration 


| of the French academic palms, with the 


grade of ‘Officer of the Academy,” for her 
valuable writings upon French art. 

Mrs. M. J. COGGESHALL, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, recently read a paper on “Old 
Maids” before the women’s section of the 
Unity Club, which was commended as one 
of the finest defences of the voluntary 
single woman ever made. 

Mrs. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER, president 
of the New Century Guild of Working 
Women in Philadelphia, contributed toa 
recent number of the Housekeeper’s Weekly 
an article of much interest, on the advan- 
tages of combination and co-operation 
among women. It bears the suggestive 
title, ‘Twelve Sticks, or a Faggot?” We 
shal] publish extracts from it later. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE M. SMITH, wife of the 
Assistant City Solicitor of Columbus, O., 
has just passed a successful examination 
before the Supreme Court for admission to 
the bar; but her admission is reported to 
be delayed, some scruple having arisen 
because of her being a woman. Several 
women have already been admitted to the 
bar in Ohio, and this scruple is not easy to 


| understand. 
The aunouncement of the vote was fol- | 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, pastor of 
the Bell Street Chapel at Providence, R. 
I., recently addressed her congregation on 
“The Religious Significance of the Late 
Woman’s Council in Washington.” She 
noted especially the advancement of 
women in church work, and the growth 
of religious toleration among women them- 
selves. In this council were women repre- 
senting the widest range of religious 
opinions, who frankly spoke their own 
convictions, and listened courteously to 
others. 

MLLE. JULIE GOURAUD, editor of the 
Journal des Jeunes Personnes, has just died 
in France, aged, eighty-two. Mlle. Gou- 


| raud ccntributed twenty volumes of stor- 


ies and anonymous novels to the Biblio- 
theque Rose, from which schoolbooks and 
prizes for girls used to be almost always 


| Selected before lyceums for young ladies 


were set on foot. The Journal des Jeunes 
Personnes was worth a large fortune to the 
persons who founded it, and is still very 
profitable. The editor did not die wealthy, 
because she gave away most of her earn- 
ings. 

Dr. ALICE BENNETT, head physician of 


| the Women’s Department of the Pennsyl- 


vania Insane Hospital at Norristown, in 
an open letter'to Judge Stinson, President 
of the Board of Trustees, asks what shall 
be done with the incurable insane. Her 
own idea,|based on close observation of the 
many cases under her charge, is that the 
wisest plan and the truest economy is to 
have as an adjunct to each great hospital 
a village settlement for those incurable 
patients who require no extraordinary 
supervision, and who are capable of being 
employed in useful occupations. She 
argues that as unused faculties fade and die 
even in thesane, the placing of the chronic 
insane in buildings set apart for their 
restraint is more harmful and wasteful 


| than to provideemploymentforthem. As 


a proof that the plan she proposes is prac- 
ticable, Dr. Bennett calls attention to her 
well-printed pamphlet, ‘‘What shall we do 
with our Chronic Insane?” the type-set- 
ting, press-work and binding of which 
were all done by patients. 


Miss Louise Lawson, 4 gifted sculptor 
of Albany, N. Y., has completed the clay 
cast of the statue of the late S. S. Cox 
ordered by the postmen of the country as 
a mark of gratitude for his work in secur- 
ing the eight-hour law for letter-carriers. 
The statue is nine feet high. Itis to be of 
bronze, upon a pedestal of Quincy granite 
twelve feet high, and will be unveiled in 
Central Park, New York, on July 4. The 
cost is $15,000. It is described as a noble 
work, and has the unqualified approbation 
of Mrs. Cox and her family. Unlike most 
sculptors, Miss Lawson did all the work 
herself, making measurements and form- 
ing the skeleton with as much exactness 
as if it were astudy in anatomy. Thomas 
Nast aided her in the pose, which was a 
favorite attitude of Mr. Cox while speak- 
ing. Miss Lawson was known before 
through her statue of ‘‘Ayacanora,” the 
Indian heroine of Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward 
Ho,” and she received a commission from 
the Albany Board of Public Works to 
design a large and elaborate stone fountain. 
Besides this, she has on hand more orders 
than she can execute in five years. 
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INTERESTING TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. | 
West NEwTon, Mass. | 


| 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The West Newton Woman's Educational | 
Club was represented by the president, 
Mrs. Walton, and secretaries, Mrs. Hast- 
ings and Mrs. Freeland, at a reception 
given March 9 by the *“*Thought Club” of 
Hyde Park, Mass., t> meet other presi- 
dents and secretaries of clubs near Boston. 
It was a delightful and helpful occasion. 
There was a free interchange of ideas. 
Different methods of club work were in- 
formally discussed. With this common 
bond of mutual interest, all met as friends 
in cordial union. To this courtesy of the 
“Thought Club, “in taking the initiative in 
bringing the clubs who are neighbors into 
fellowship, we are indebted. Doubtless as 
a club they have had many good and wise 
thoughts, but none happier than this, 
that occasionally representatives of clubs 
should have the inspiration and stimulus 
of meeting together. J. M. H. 


——-- - 0 Oe 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


In addition to the action of the Woman’s 
National Council already reported, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted before the adjournment : 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous voice of 
this Council that all institutions of learning and 
of professional instruction, including schools of 
theology, law and medicine, should, in the inter- 
est of humanity, be as freely opened to women 
as to men; that opportunities for industrial train- 
ing should be as generally and liberally provided 
for one as the other, and that the representation 
of organized womanhood in this Council will 
steadily demand that in all avocations in which 
both men and women engage, equal wages shall 
be paid for equa) work ; and, finally, that an en- 
lightened society should demand, as the only 
adequate expression of the high civilization which 
it is its office toestablish and maintain, an identi 
cal standard of personal purity and morality for 
men and women. 

Resolved, That the National Council endorses 
the general features of the plan of organization 
outlined in our president’s address, and that the 
general officers fully elaborate the plan between 
this and the next session of the National Council. 


Much interest will be felt in this pro- 
posed plan of organization, which is very 
full and comprehensive. It is outlined by 
Miss Willard as follows: 


I believe we should organize a miniature 
council in every town and city, confeder- 
ating those in every State, and instructing 
‘the State Council to send delegates to the 
National Council. The plan would be to 
let these delegates form a lower and the 
dieads of national societies an upper house, 
whose concurrent vote should be essential 
to the enunciation of any principle, or the 
adoption of any plan. ‘The president of 
this society should be (as has already been 
wisely ordained by this Council) eligible 
for but one term, and should have power 
to choose her own cabinet from the seven 
ablest women of the country, representing 
the industries, education, professions, 
philanthropies, reforms, and the religious 
and political work of women. We should 
thu; have within the national government, 
as carried on by men, a republic of wom- 
en, duly organized and officered, not in 
any wise antagonistic to men, but conduct- 
ed in their interest as much as in our own, 
and tending toward such mutual fellow- 
ship among women, such breadth of 
knowledge and sympathy as should estab- 
lish solidarity of sentiment and purpose 
throughout the nation of women-workers, 

uta premium upon organized as against 
solated efforts for human betterment, 
minify the sense of selfhood and magnify 
that of otherhood, training and tutoriog 
women for the next great step in the evo- 
lution of humanity, when men and women 
shall sit side by side in government and 
the nations shall learn war no more. 

The Upper Council, as it might be 
called, would, by this plan, consist of two 
delegates from each society which, in its 
judgment, was national in scope or value, 
one being the president of that society, 
the other chosen by bullot at its last an- 
nual meeting preceding the session of the 
Council (which [ would have convened 
biennially). This Upper Council would 
answer to the Senate of th: United States, 
and the Lower Council, made up of dele- 
gates chosen by the forty-four State Coun- 
cils from their auxiliaries, would be anal- 
ogous to the House of Representatives. 
We should thus have an organization that 
would include all the various groups of 
women hitherto isolated (and, as a conse- 
quence, in some degree provincial), while 
its basis would be so broad, its aims so 
far-reaching, and its plan so unique that 
no other society could consider its realm 
in any wise encroached upon. 

The same democratic basis of organiza- 
tion should extend to the local councils— 
i. e., each should be made up of two dele- 
gates from each local society of women in 
the city, town or village, one being the 
president of said local society and the 
other chosen by ballot of that society. 
The State Council should be made up of 
two delegates each, chosen in like manner | 
from the local councils, these to form a | 
lower house in the State Council, and the 
presidents, with one other representative | 
of each State Society, to form the Upper 
Council in each State, the president and | 
vice-president of the National Council to 
be elected biennially by a popular vote of 
all members of all local societies tributary 
to the National Council. 

We have wished fora method of induc- 
ing women to cast their ballots on a large 
scale; this would be quite sure to arouse 
an enthusiasm that would ‘‘call out the 
vote.” 

Asa financial basis, I would propose a 
dime a year to the National Council from 
each woman in each local organization of 
women in the United States. This would 
be burdensome to no one, and would be 
paid outside of all other fees. 











| bought. 


Such a national society would incalcul- 
ably increase the world’s sum total of 
womanly courage, efficiency, and esprit de 
corps; widening our horizon, correcting 
the tendency to an exaggerated impres- 
sion of one’s own work as compared with | 
that of others, and putting the wisdom and 
expertness of each at the service of all. 
Nor would it require a vast amount of ef- 
fort to bring such a great movement into 
being. for the work of organizing is al- 
ready done, and the correlating of socie- 
ties now formed could be divided among | 
our leaders, each one taking a State or a | 
number of chief towns and cities. 

Being organized in the interest of no | 
specific propaganda, this great Association 
would unite in cordial sympathy all exist- | 
ing societies of women, that witha mighty | 
aggregate of power we might move in di 
rections upon which we could agree. 

*ee 


APPEAL TO KANSAS WOMEN. 


SALINA, KANn., MARCH 4, 1891. 
Dear Sisters of the Cities of Kansas : 

Our city elections this year will occur in 
cities of the third class on April 6; in cities | 
of the first and second class on April 7. 
The registration books will close on March 
27. There remains but a short time in 
which to register. In severa' of our cities 
women and men are registered in small 
numbers; in other cities women are very 
generally registered, and are ready to vote 
for the fittest man when election-day 
comes. 

In our first and second-class cities, it is 
important that our earnest women hasten 
the work of stirring up interest wherever 
there is indifference, and activity wherever 
there is torpidity. Let them call meetings 
of women voters; it is sometimes better to 
hold some meetings of women alone, espe- 
cially ward meetings. Women will talk 
more freely in these meetings, and will 
often thus get light which they have not 
the courage to secure in mixed assemblies. 
In these meetings ask (previously) six to 
ten women to occupy five minutes each in 
telling what she thinks is needed in the 
government of her city during the coming 
year. After this let the subject be open to 
discussion by all present. This topic in- 
cludes the indispensable qualifications of 
the officials to beelected. A discussion on 
this last point wil! inevitably indicate the 
right men for nominees, if right men are 
among those under advisement, and thus 
undesirable personalities will be avoided. 

We ought to organize our cities for sys- 
tematic houst-to-house visitation, to re- 
mind each woman of her duty in the mat- 
ter of registering and voting; to tell her 
of the importance of the coming election, 
and warn her of hidden issues. We sel- 
dom get this thing thoroughly done, but 
every effort in this direction has produced 
good results. Pending this effort, let 
committees be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to provide that one or more of 
their members be present at all possible 
social gatherings, and, in a quiet way, 
speak to every woman present about regis- | 
tering and voting. It would be well to get 
a word to the men present also. We find 
them ofter derelict in this matter. 

A committee should be appointed in each 
ward to ge. tothe clerk’s office, and make a | 
list of the names of all women not this 
year registred, and then see that each one 
of these ‘‘tardies” receives a postal card, 
urging her to register at once, and naming 
the date of the closing of the books. The 
society may pay for the cards out of its 
treasury, and various members do the 
writing, or getitdone. This is good work 
for the *‘shut-ins.”” In Salina, a number 
of members volunteered to buy and write, 
some 100, some 50, and some twenty-five 
cards,—a committee providing all the ad- 
dresses, in order that none be duplicated. 

A committee is wanted to ask each min- 
ister to preach a sermon on ‘Christian 
Citizenship,” in which he shall teach the 
duty of every voter to be faithful in the 
matter of registering and voting. 

It is late to do all this work, but we can 
do much by crowding a little more ear- 
nestness and ‘‘busyness” into a smaller 
space of time. 

Again I urge, as before, that while we 
abate nothing of our determination to put 
into office men of high moral character,— 
men of personal cleanliness and unques- 
tionable integrity,—we do not forget to see 
that candidates to whom we give our sup- 
port are possessed of business experience 
and executive ability. We want men of 
courage, decision, and force, in these days. 
There are such men—men who cannot be 
Let us find them, and persuade 
them to stand for election, and then rally 
to their support. 

We must not allow all our interest to 
centre in the mayor. We have underesti- 
mated the importance of care in the elec- 
tion of councilmen. A mayor needs the 
support of wise members of council. 

One matter more: I ask, as an especial 
favor, that the president of each E. 5S. A. 
shall see to it that there is mailed to me, 
on or before April 12, a letter giving the 
vote of women and the vote of men (sepa- 
rately) in her town, the name of every 
woman elected, the issue of the election, 
and any other fact or thought about the 




















election that may ovcurtoher. I earnestly 
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| tended to complete, and did complete, 


street home have been leased, called the 


entreat that this thing be done. Do not graduating im 1881, being admitted to the | ‘‘Annex,” and such is the demand for 


neglect it. If there be no E. 8S. A. or 
W. C. T. U. in a city, then let any woman 
who reads this feel that she is in duty 


returns, [ cannot make the necessary table 
of the vote. 

It is to be hoped that due attention will 
be paid to the election of women on school 
boards. Women’s service is valuable there. | 
Half the members of our school boards 
should be women — our elect women, 
thoughtful, careful, calm, judicious; if 
possible, women who bave had experience 
in the school-room. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 


_——— eo 
PREMIUM FOR A WOMAN CARPENTER. 


VINELAND, N. J., Marcu 4, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have seen in several mechanical pa- 
pers the statement that women are work- 
ing successfully at the carpenter's trade. 
We have tried to find out their names and 
locations, but have failed. Sometime ago 
we offered, through the mechanical jour- 
nals, a set of planes to the first woman of 
whom we had reliable information as mak- 
ing a business of carpenter work. 

W ith your permission, we make the same 
offer through the WOMAN's JOURNAL, 
thinking thereby it may reach the proper 
person. Our planes are, we believe, far 
ahead of anything in the market. They 
work more easily, more exactly, and do 
work almost impossible to do with other 
planes. They are a high-priced plane, 
but we shall take pleasure in sending a set 
to the woman of whom we first have au- 
thentic information, who is working at 
the carpenter’s trade. Cornell University. 
and Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, Kansas, are using our planes 
with the utmost satisfaction. 5S. F. Moxon 
of 79 Milk Street, Boston, also is using 
them. J.P. GAGE. 
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WOMEN AT B. U. LAW SCHOOL. 


MARCH 7, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In your issue of to-day is contained the 
speech of Miss Hanscom on Boston Uni- 
versity, at the recent woman’s rights anni- 
versary, which I have read with very great 
interest. When she speaks of the Law 
Department, however, there are a few lit- 
tle errors that may be due to the types 
rather than to the speaker, but that ought, 
in either event, to be corrected. 

Miss Hanscom, as reported, says the 
School of Law has three or four women 
students—'‘I think never more than three 
or four at one time.” The fact is that 
there are eight women pursuing the regu- 
lar course of instruction this year in the 
Law School. Last year there were nine, 
and the year before there were four. In 
1886 and 1887 there were two. Atno other | 





| time has there been more than one woman 


in the schoo] at any one time. 

I fancy it must have been the types that 
made Miss Hanscom say that thirty-four 
women had graduated in law. She prob- 
ably said correctly that three women had 
so graduated. 

Only one other point remains to be set 
right, but as that is especially of interest 
to myself, I do not want to pass it over. 
In telling the little story of Miss Jessie 
Wright’s experience in the Law School, 
(whom she speaks of impersonally as a 
young and very pretty girl whocame from 
a Vermont University), Miss Hanscom 
says of her: 

“There were between two and three 
hundred men in the school, and she was 
the only woman, and one or two women 
who had been there before had not had | 
altogether the pleasantest time.” 

The speaker goes on to say that the 
young men treated Miss Wright most gal- 
lantly, which was true enough; and it is 
also true that a little more than a year 
after her graduation, this bright young 
girl married a classmate, in partnership 
with whom she is now practising law ina 
leading city of Kansas. But in saying that 
the one or two women who had been in the 
school before her had not had altogether 
the pleasantest time the speaker was more 
than a little wide of the mark. Before 
myself, two women had been in the Law 
School. Miss Daniels, then of Hyde Park, 
was a student during a few months of the 
year 1874, and left to be married. Although 
I have never seen her, a lawyer classmate 
of hers tells me that the lady was cordially | 
received and se-med to enjoy her connec- 
tion with the school. The next lady to | 
enter was Miss Sturgis, of Ohio, who re- 
mained a part of the year 1877 and left be- 
cause she was needed at home. She has 
written me that her course was very pleas- 
ant, and she is greatly interested in the 
school. Neither of these ladies intended 
to make a regular study of the law, but 
only took it up in connection with other 
studies in the College of Liberal Arts. In | 
1878 I began the course of law which I in- 





| surround young women with the influence 


| gallery around, and over six hundred | 


| direction of Miss Hope Narey, combined 


| ceived good positions and filled them ac- 


bar a year later, after the passage of the 
enabling act, and practising since. And 


| no three years of my life have ever been 
bound to write this letter, or get it done. | 
If women do not aid me in securing the | 


pleasanter or more satisfactory in every 
sense of the word, than were those three 
years in the Law School. From faculty 
and students, [ received only the kindest 
encouragement and most courteous treat- 
ment. Miss Hanscom could scarcely have 
received her information from Miss 
Wright, for this young lady told me, when 
she was a student in the school, that the 
report was traditional among the college 
girls that all the men in the Law School 
were in love with me— which was, of 
course, us comically wide of the mark in 
the other direction. The next woman stu- 
dent, and the only other one prior to Miss 
Wright, was Miss Southworth, of Stough- 
ton, just graduated from Vassar, who en- 
tered in 1882, remained two years, took 
very high marks, and, to my personal 
knowledge, was most gallantly received, 
and enjoyed her course in the school very 
much. She did not return the third year 
to graduate, gave up her intention of prac- 
tising, and the reason may perhaps be seen 
in the fact that a few weeks ago I saw an 
item in the paper announcing her mar- 
riage to an able young lawyer, who, if I do 
not mistake, was a classmate of hers in 
the school. 

Miss Wright, who graduated in 1887, 
Miss Greene in 1888, and the other ladies 
who have been in the school since, one and 
all agree that the treatment received from 
faculty and students has been uniformly 
kind and courteous, and I am not willing 
that the impression should get abroad 
that anything except uniform kindness and 
courtesy has ever been shown the women 
students of Boston University Law School. 
For myself, I was not permitted to realize 
or remember the fact that I was the only 
woman in a large school of men. I was 
simply a student like the rest, and they 
made me welcome and at my ease. The 
only question was what I should do after 
graduation, for it was then thought to be 
exceedingly improbable that a woman 
could gain admission to the bar in Massa- 
chusetts. LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE. 

5 Pemberton Sq., Boston, March 7, 1891. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ GOOD WORK. 


The Boston Young Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation held its twenty-fifth anniversary 
on March 2, in the gymnasium on Berkeley 
street. The reports showed much good 
practical work. Though the organization 
has never lost sight of its main object,—to 


of a Christian home,—yet as new avenues of 
employment have been opening, various 
classes have been formed and equipped. 


| rooms that a dozen times that space could 
| be filled. 

Outside work is done by the travellers’ 
aid department. A person is employed 
| to meet ocean steamers on arrival, to 
seek out young women apparently unpro- 
tected and take care of them. Another 
watches at car stations for those whom she 
may help. 

An historical sketch, written by Miss C. 
V. Drinkwater, for sixteen years general 
superintendent, was read by Mrs. Edwin 
Lamson. The society started in 1866 in 
two rooms in Chauncy street. It now 
numbers fifteen departments, including 
five separate schools which prepare young 
women for self support in domestic, indus- 
trial and commercial life. Many of these 
departments meet their own current ex- 
penses, but some of them, such as the 
Training School, Travellers’ Aid, etc., are 
dependent on the public for support. 

The treasurer’s report shows receipts 
for the year, $19,616; expenditures, $16,- 
310; balance in treasury Jan. 1, 1891, 
$3,306. 

The oflicers are: 


President—Mrs. Pauline Durant. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. A. J. Loud, Mrs. H. H. 
Hyde, Mrs. Edwin Lamson, Mrs. J.W. Olmstead, 
Mrs. Lewis Flanders, Miss Fiske. 

Treasurer—Miss A. B. P. Walley. 

Assistant Treasurer—Miss Pratt. 

Secretary—Mrs. Arabella Howe. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. J. W. Olmstead. 

Honorary Managers —Mrs. William Claflin, 
Mrs. George W. Warren, Mrs. J. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Arthur Wilkinson, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Mrs. 
T. J. Lee, Mrs. J. W. Clark, Mrs. Silas Peirce, 
Mrs. J. C. Tyler. 

Directors—Miss Sarah M. Stetson, Miss Myra 
B. Child, Miss Grace H. Haskell, Mrs. A. Van 
Wagenen, Mrs. J. H. Payne, Mrs. John D. Bry- 
ant, Mrs. G. B. Drake, Mrs. L. D. Packard, 
Mrs. E. H. Nichols, Miss Sarah B. Root, Mrs. 
William T. Hart, Mrs. J. J. Bixby, Mrs. A. S. 
Covel, Miss Helen Williams, Mrs. Jennie W. 
Hill, Mrs. C. H. Spalding, Mrs. A. P. Wilson. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


If you want any religion to flourish, per- 
secute it.—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

Between right and wrong there is no 
middle ground but a battle ground.—Mary 
T. Lathrop. 

Those who have finished by making all 
think with them have usually been those 
who began by daring to think for them- 
selves.— Colton. 

Live up to the level of your best thought; 
keep the line of your life tense and true; 
itis but a thread, but it belongs to the great 
republican warp where Time is weaving 
anation. Youcannotalter its attachment 
yonder to the past,—nor yonder to the un- 
rolling years.—Thomas Hughes. 

A young villain assaults an innocent girl, 
or attempts to do so, and is let off on a 
charge of simple assault. A man pounds 
a woman, once his wife, breaks her bones 








Physical culture occupies a prominent 
place. The large hall has been converted | 
into a fine gymnasium, with a running | 


young women have been reaping the bene- 
fit of this healthful recreation, under the 


with instruction in anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene from Dr.LenaV.Ingraham,the 
medical director. The department of in- 
dustrial arts embraces industrial drawing, 
clay modelling, Sloyd or manual training 
in wood-working, wood carving and light 
upholstering for home needs. A room is 
fitted up as a work shop, in charge of a 
principal and three instructors, and there 
have been fifty-four pupils. The instruc- 
tion in domestic science includes cooking, 
chemistry and botany, as related to foods, 
physiology, home nursing and household 
management, with sewing and millinery. 
A large room has been fitted up with ap- 
pliances for cooking, and the department 
is in charge of Miss Maud C. Cannell. 
The school of stenography and typewrit- 
ing has sixty pupils. Nineteen typewriters 
are in daily use, anda phonograph has 
been added. There are evening classes in 
penmanship and book-keeping and in pri- 
ary education; also in dress cutting and 
making. 

A training school for domestics is car- 
ried on in which girls receive instruction 
for three months, and longer if desirable, 
free of charge. There is also a normal 
class, to train women of intelligence and 
education for teachers in _ industrial 
schools, or in domestic science. The full 
course covers two years, and competent 
graduates receive diplomas. There is also 
a course for one year. The terms are 
moderate. Several graduates have re- 





ceptably. The Employment Bureau and 
temporary home for those seeking employ- 
ment has one department for domestic 
service, and another for housekeepers, 
matrons, governesses, book-keepers, sten- 
ographers, saleswomen, nurses, etc. Dur- 
ing the past year more than 2,500 appli- 
cants have been provided with situations. 

The large Warrenton-street home of the 
Association is entirely for boarders; more 
than two hundred are accommodated. 
Three stories of a house on the corner of 


and further maltreats her, and gets ninety 
days. On the same day another man gets 
the same number of days for vagrancy. 
In the eye of the law, it is exactly as bad 
to have nothing to do as to beat a woman 
within an inch of her life.—Southern Cali- 
Sornia White Ribbon. 


Fix this in your mind as the guiding 
principle of all right, practical labor, and 
source of all healthful life energy,—that 
your art is to be the praise of something 
you love. It may be only the praise of a 
shell or a stone; it may be the praise of a 
hero; it may be the praise of God; your 
rank as a living creature is determined by 
the height and breadth of your love; but 
be you small or great, what healthy art is 
possible to you must be the expression of 
your true delight in a real thing better 
than your art.— Ruskin. 

If the people about you are carrying on 
their business or their benevolence at a 
pace which draws the life out of you, 
resolutely take a slower pace; be called a 
laggard, make less money, accomplish less 
work than they, but be what you are meant 
to be and can be. You have your natural 
limit of power, as much as an engine—ten- 
horse power, or twenty, or a hundred. 
You are fit to do certain kinds of work, 
and you need a certain kind and amount of 
fuel, and a certain kind of handling.— 
George S. Merriam. 

No earnest woman can embark in any 
humane work without having the truth 
borne in upon her of the helpless condi- 
tion of a citizen without a vote. Put a 
single profligate qualified male voter in 
one scale, and a score of conscientious, 
disfranchised women in the other, and we 
know which scale will kick the beam. So 
every struggle for the uplifting of the race 
which enlists the support of woman isa 
sure preparatory school for her compre- 
hension of equal rights. There is a fable 
of a company of beavers who consoled 
themselves on parting because they would 
all meet again in the hatter’s shop. And 
the unthinking women who deride the 
thought of voting, and still interest them- 
selves in social reform, will be certain to 
find themselves, some fine morning, in the 
camp of woman suffrage, but with a whole- 
ness which the beavers lacked.— William 





Appleton street opposite the Berkeley 


Lloyd Garrison. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





HOW’S THIS? — . 
demand for We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward cA ON PIANg THE PIVOTAL QUESTION 
space could Woman's Work IN AMERICA. Edited by for any case of catarrh that cannot be Cy MANUFACTURERS OF | 


e travellers’ 
s employed 
arrival, to 
ently unpro- 


Annie Nathan Meyer, with an Introduc- 
tion by Julia Ward Howe. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1891. Price $1.50. 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The fields of labor here described are 


cured by taking Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 

Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 

lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 

ness transactions, and financially able to 

carry out any obligations made by their 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 


examine our new 


will be applied to 





First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
etg at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 


scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 


Terms easy. Also Panos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 


the price of the instrument. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker ? 

‘ READINGS AND RECITATIONS 
Compiled by Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, LucY ELMINA ANTHONY. 

243 pages. Boards, 50 cents. 


Another This work contalas a fine collection of readings and 
only those from which women were for- | firm. WILSON & CO. ® ietors | recitations, in prose and verse, which are adapted to 
e whom she merly excluded, or in whichthey were un- | West & TrUAxX, Wholesale Druggists, E. . » Propriet 2 | Schent parponen Gar fae Meheeh ies Ee ey 
til recently not welcomed nor valued. In | Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, | Keading Clubs, ete. The selections run from “grave 
1 by Miss C. the homes, as wives and mothers, they have | Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | ireetiv om the subject of “Equal Righte:™ and “alt 


ears general 
Mrs. Edwin 


of course, always had a place; therefore 
their invaluable domestic labors are not 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
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having literary merit, baving been chosen by the editors 
from among the gems of such brilliant writers as 
Wendell Phillips, Phebe Cary, Grace Greenwood, Lucy 


i 2008 | here Conse. — Ry my! of ~ a surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials ons . + | Plone, serge William Curtis, Eliza Sproat Turner, 
in 1866 in is stated by its editor oO set certain | free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold bya Pp t ft d T t l ii b CS slaaescragireisageclninccnen 
t. It now important facts before the world in acces- | druggists. ; | a en e ex ] e a T 1 We Shall Issue Shortly 
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sible form, to preserve the record of an 
essentially American struggle; to encour- 
age women workers, and to hold up be- | 
fore women in every sphere of life the 
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Concestions and pneumonia may often be 
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8 displaced or ‘caked 


| QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


prevented by using Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. | 
A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
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ws receipts 


beneficent. Miss Eastman traces the 
movement for women’s education in New 





which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
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uincoln, Mrs. 
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Silas Peirce, 


, Miss Myra 


features, but she records with just exulta- 
tion the transformation which bas taken 
place within thircy years. so that to-day 
the higher education of women, from 
Cornell University westward to the Pacific | 
Ocean, is essentially co-educational. In | 
the Southern States the outlook is less 

hopeful, but not discouraging. Christine | 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
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year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
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No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“This romance is thrilling. Many of the situations 
are extremely exciting, and the reader’s attention is 
beld until the last page is reached.” 


No. 5. Three Scouts 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“A lively story of war and adventure, full of inci- 
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kins is preparing to give them medical in- 
struction. In literature, Helen Gray Cone 
claims substantial advance, though the 
fruit of higher education has not fully 
ripened. Susan E. Dickinson notes that 




















W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


ones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
E CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 





No. 7. Sardia: A Story of Love 


By Cora Linn Daniels 
“The characters are al! interesting. Even James, the 
butler, is worthy of amused attention, while the hero 
and heroine, Sardia and /elen, are so practically ideal, 
and so ideally practical, that we can scarcely Charac- 
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The Wenen's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 21, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


| 


REVOLUTIONARY REMONSTRANTS. 


The appeal addressed by a few Illinois 


| ladies to the [llinois Legislature and to the 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box | 


3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ——- —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING MASSACHUSETTS 
LEAGUES. 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts will be held 
in the parlors of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, 
their respective localities. Each of the ninety 
April 6, at 10.30 A. M. The Leagues will report 
their work of the past quarter and the outlook in 
Leagues is invited to send delegates. Before the 
meeting they are earnestly requested to confer 
with their respective societies, so as to give assur- 


ance of co-operation in the Woman Suffrage Fair 


to be held in Horticultural Hall next winter, 
during the week Dec. 7—12, 1891, inclusive. 
Following the Quarterly Meeting, on the even- 
ing of the same day, April 6, a Sociable, supper 
and dramatic entertainment will be given in the 
Meionaon, Tremont Temple, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
Tickets 75 cents. ‘The delegates are invited to 
remain and attend the evening entertainment. 
Jutta Warp Howe, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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“THE CUSTODY OF HER PERSON.’ 


Of all the horrors which the old English 
common law inflicted upon women, the 
clause which gave to the husband “the 
custody of his wife’s person” is the worst. 
Attention is called anew to this abomina- 
ble survival of a darker age by the case of 
Mrs. Jackson, related in last week’s JoUR- 
NAL, 

Mr. Jackson, it will be remembered, 
forcibly abducted his wife, a wealthy lady 
in her own right, as she was leaving a 
church at Clitheroe, near Manchester, 
placed her ina carriage, and drove to a 
house at Blackburn, where, after barricad- 
ing the doors and windows, with the as- 
sistance of several friends he withstood a 
regular siege and threatened assault from 
Mrs. Jackson’s relatives and indignant 
townspeople, who tried to rescue her. 

Telegraphic despatches from London re- 
port that her majesty’s high court of jus- 
tice, Queen’s Bench division, has refused 
to grant a writ of habeas corpus to compel 
Jackson to produce his wife in court. ‘The 
court held that if the woman was ill- 
treated, she had a remedy in an applica- 
tion for protection which she could make 
before a magistrate.” 

‘If she is ill-treated!’ As if the very 
facts in the case did not prove ill-treat- 
ment! Apply for protection, when she is 
held by a human brute behind barricaded 
doors! Yet such is the decision of a court 
composed wholly of men. What fresh evi- 
dence it gives of the need women have of 
the power to protect themselves! Think 
of it, that, in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the ‘‘custody” of a sane, 
adult woman is still given into other hands 
than her own—that such a woman may be 
dragged through the streets, confined by 
force, and the law sustain the deed! 
still petitions for the right of suffrage for 
women are denied! L. 8. 








oe 
THE MUNICIPAL VOTE FOR WOMEN. 


Bills for municipal suffrage for women 
will soon come up for discussion in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and in several 
other State Legislatures. This measure is 
in behalf of the only class of adult citizens 
who are politically helpless. They have 
personal and public interests, just as men 
have. These interests have to be legis- 
lated for. But women have no senators or 
representatives elected by themselves, and 
they are never members of the Legislature. 
Hence they are comparatively powerless 
as regards all legislation for themselves. 
Any man can see how unjust it would be 
if he were treated in the same way. It is 
equally unjust to treat women so. 

No other question of such radical import- 
ance will come before the Legislatur® To 
deny to women a vote in regard to the in- 
terests of the towns where they live, where 
their children are brought up, and where 
they pay their taxes, is undemocratic, anti- 
republican, and contrary to the principles 
on which this government is based. This 
fraction of suffrage at least should no 
longer be withheld from womer Let 
newspapers urge the passage of the bill. 

L. 8. 


And | 
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Legislatures of other States against ‘‘the 
false and pernicious doctrine” of equal 
rights for women, contains some curious 
historical errors. 

The remonstrants say: ‘The doctrine of 
the political rights of women had its first 
public expression amid the horrors of the 
French Revolution.” More than two thou- 
sand years before the French Revolution, 
Plato declared: ‘*In the administration of 


a State, neither a woman as a woman nor | 


a man as a man has any special functions, 
but the gifts are equally diftused in both 
sexes.” 

The remonstrants continue: ‘In their 
determined efforts to break down all the in- 
stitutions of civilized society, the (French) 
Revolutionists proclaimed the absolute 
equality of all men and women. ... We 
exhort you to remember that above all 


human laws stand those great natural laws | 


inherent in the universe, and that these 
laws have forever established a difference 
between the powers and privileges of the 
sexes. ... We beg you to consider that 
that immense power called the Revolution 
of France could not override these laws, 
but fell crushed under the burden of the 
attempt.” 

Any one would infer from this that the 
French Revolution tried to establish equal 
rights for women, and that the French 
Republic came to an untimely end in con- 
sequence. But the watch-word of the 
French Revolution was the rights of man, 
not the rights of woman. The majority 
of the Revolutionists were as far from sym- 
pathizing with the idea of equal rights for 
women as Mrs. Corbin herself. When all 
Paris was ringing with the cry, ‘Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity!” a deputation of 
women came before the Assembly, and 
asked that in the new order of things the 
women might be recognized as having 
equal rights. The blood-stained revolu- 
tionary leaders arose in indignation and 
ordered the women back to their kitchens 
and nurseries, with a rebuke for their un- 
womanliness, and a philippic on woman’s 
sphere. 

The second French Revolution did no 
better for women than the first. Madame 
de Girardin wrote in 1848: 

‘*A loyal republic is the dream of all 
generous and independent minds. But 
alas! those who have proclaimed it do not 
nnderstand it. The proof that they do not 
understand the republic is that in their 
five promises of universal enfranchisement 
they have forgotten woman. ‘The stable- 
man a voter! And the author of ‘Con- 
suelo’ and so many chefs-d' euvre—George 
Sand—O deputies too proud of your mas- 
culine obscurity!—George Sand has not 
the right to trace on a ballot with her im- 
mortal pen a single one of your unknown 
names!” 

The excesses of the French Revolution- 
ists have been quoted ever since in mon- 
archical countries as an argument against 
a republican form of government. But 
since the Revolutionists, while establishing 
universal suffrage for men, flatly and with 
insulting language refused to extend suf- 
frage to women, it is not easy to see how 
their misdeeds can be saddled upon wom- 
an suffrage. The Revolutionists ranged 
themselves distinctly upon the side of the 
remonstrants. 

So far from an effort to secure equal 
rights for women having led to the fall of 
the French Republic, it is probable that a 
main cause of the instability of govern- 
ment in France is the social unsoundness 








resulting from the age-long contempt of | 


men for women in that country. Under 


the monarchy, the Salic law forbade any | 


woman to succeed to the throne, on the 
ground that the realm of France was “‘too 
noble to be governed by a woman.”’ Under 
the Republic, the same idea clung to men 
who had flung aside all other traditions of 
the past, good and bad alike; and the rights 
of women were still unrecognized. To this 
day, in France, the laws in regard to wom- 
en’s personal and property rights are as 
antiquated and oppressive as they were in 
this country before the woman suffrage 
movement began. And the social morality 
of France is what we know. 

The remonstrants quote several social- 
istic writers, nearly allof them foreigners, 
who have advocated equal rights for wom- 
en, and have also advocated the abolition 
of the family. But there is not the slight- 
est logical connection between the two 
doctrines. If women were allowed to vote 
to-morrow, the majority of them certainly 
would not vote for the abolition of the 
family. 

It will hardly be claimed that at present 
women as a class take a less strict view of 
the obligations of social purity than men. 
Is there anything, then, in wider knowl- 
edge or a deeper study of social questions 
that would be likely to incline them to lax 
views? On the contrary, broader know]l- 
edge would simply reinforce the average 
woman’s instinctive horror of impurity 
with reasons and arguments of the weight- 
iestcharacter. Immorality among women 


| does not result from freedom, education, 
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and responsibility, but from ignorance, 
helplessness, and frivolity. Asa rule, the 
standard of social morality is highest in 
those countries where women have the 
most freedom, and lowest in those where 
the doctrine of equal rights has made the 
least progress. 

The effort to mix up woman suffrage 
with the most extreme views of the least 
discreet of the, socialists is altogether un- 
fair. The advocates of woman suffrage, 
like its opponents, are to be found in all 
parties, political, social, and religious. It 
would be just as easy to pick out a num- 
ber of advocates of wild social theories 
who have opposed equal rights for women 
—like the majority of the French Revolu- 
tionists already referred to, or like Proud- 
hon, called ‘the father of anarchism,” 
who said: 

‘‘Between woman and man there may 
exist love, passion, ties of custom, and the 
like; but there is no real society. Man 
and woman are not companions. The dif- 
ference of the sexes places a barrier be- 
tween them like that placed between ani- 
mals by a difference of race. Consequent- 
ly, far from advocating what is now called 
the emancipation of woman, I should in- 
cline rather, if there were no other alterna- 
tive, to exclude her from society.” 

The remonstrants say: ‘‘We regard the 
question of the property rights of a com- 
paratively few women as one of minor im- 
portance compared with the vastly greater 
right of women in general to maintenance 
and protection in the home while they are 
engaged in the absorbing offices and duties 
of womanhood.” The advocates of woman 
suffrage believe as much as anyone in the 
right of women to maintenance and pro- 
tection in the home while bringing up their 
children. Nearly all of them would agree 
that it is a misfortune when the mother of 
a young family is forced to become a bread- 
winner. But they do not see how this doc- 
trine conflicts either with the ‘property 
rights” of those women who own property, 
or with the right of women in general toa 
voice in regard to the laws which vitally 
affect themselves, their children, and their 
homes. A. 8. B. 





USE AND ABUSE OF THE POSTAL LAWS. 


The law which forbids the sending of 
obscene matter through the U. 8. mails 
seems to the average citizen, and especial- 
ly to the average woman, a very good law. 
Every year immense quantities of pamph- 
lets, books, and pictures are manufactured, 
the sole purpose of which is to incite to 
vice, and which are no more art or litera- 
ture than strychnine is food. They are 
disseminated by those whose trade is to 
incite to vice; and especial efforts are made 
to scatter them among school children and 
young people. The agents of this nefari- 
ous traffic have no more right to carry it 
on under the shelter of law, and to use 
government facilities to spread their pub- 
lications, than if they were disseminating 
yellow fever or small-pox germs. 

Every year the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice secures the conviction and 
punishment of some of these offenders, 
and destroys tons of their publications. 
Society owes a substantial debt of gratitude 
to those who perform this unpleasant but 
necessary scavengers’ work. If the zeal 
of a specialist occasionally outruns his 
discretion, and leads him to prosecute 
something which is not really objectiona- 
ble enough to fall under the law, the com- 
mon-sense of a jury can generally be 
trusted to correcttheerror. The fact that 
out of 157 prosecutions undertaken by An- 
thony Comstock during the last year or 
two, 155 have resulted in convictions, 
shows that he does not often prosecute 
without good grounds. 

There is one class of cases, however, in 
which the prejudices of judge and jury 
may result in a miscarriage of justice. 
That is when the person prosecuted is the 
editor of a newspaper devoted to the advo- 
cacy of heterodox views upon social ques- 
tions. There are several such journals in 
the country. They denounce what is one 
of the greatest blots upon the statute book 
to-day—the fact that a wife has no right to 
the control of her own person. Unfortu- 
nately, most of them complicate the ex- 
cellent doctrine of the self-ownership of 
wives with the advocacy of all sorts of im- 
moral and fantastic theories — theories 
justly odious to right-minded men and 
women. Hence, whenthe editor of sucha 
paper publishes anything flagrant enough 
to bring him within reach of the law, the 
court is apt to inflict a vindictive sentence ; 
a righteous dislike for a disgusting paper 
influencing some minds, and unrighteous 
prejudice against the self-ownership of 
wives influencing others, while in some 
cases, curious as it may seem, the two feel- 
ings are undoubtedly blended, and unite to 
bring about a verdict out of all proportion 
to the specific offence. Thus an editor in 
Kansas not long ago was sentenced to five 
years’ hard labor for a single gross expres- 
sion in an article defending the self-owner- 
ship of wives. The court, no doubt, felt 
that his paper was a very objectionable 
paper, and that it disseminated immoral 











and injurious teachings; which was true 


enough in some respects, but was not to | 


the point. Russia suppresses the public 
advocacy of objectionable theories. Amer- 
ica goes upon the principle that anybody 
may advocate any theory he chooses, no 
matter how objectionable, provided he ob- 
serves Ordinary propriety of speech. And 
in case he fails to observe this, the penalty 
can rightfally be apportioned only to the 
specific offence. The judge has no right to 
increase it because of his disapprobation 
(however just) of the editor’s views. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
justice will ever be wholly unwarped by 
prejudice until the millennium ; but it seems 
to us that there ought to be a clear line 
drawn between men whose purpose and 
trade is to incite to vice, and those who 
are seriously setting forth their views on 
social questions, however fallacious and | 
even abominable their views may be, and 
often are. The former should have dealt 
out to them the extreme penalty that the 
law allows. The latter, if they offend | 
glaringly in their language, should be | 
punished by a moderate fine, sufficient to 
discourage them from doing it again, and 
to remind them that enthusiasm is no jus- 
tification for a breach of public decency. 

A case where there is less than the usual 
excuse for the prosecution is now pending 
in Chicago against Rev. J. B. Caldwell, 
editor of the Christian Life. This little 
paper (published at 104 Franklin Street, 
Chicago) advocates none of the immoral 
theories that disfigure the columns of some 
of its contemporaries. I[t defends the self- 
ownership of wives, and is devoted espec- 
ially to setting forth the doctrine that mar- 
riage relations should be for parentage | 
only. This view, whether correct or not, 
is certainly not licentious. We did not 
happen to see the article upon which the 
prosecution is based—an article protesting | 
against the severe sentence passed upon 
the Kansas editor before referred to—but 
Christian Life has been for some time 
among our exchanges, and we know it to | 
be a perfectly harmless and inoffensive lit- | 
tle paper, much like the Alpha, which was | 
for years edited by Mrs. Dr. Winslow in 
Washington. 

In prosecuting the Christian Life, the 
agent of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice (Mr. McAfee) has mistaken his 
mark. We have the highest respect for 
the aims of the Society, and the warm- 
est good-will towards it; which makes us 
regret this attack on Christian Life the 
more. It will bring criticism upon the 
Society, not only from the open or secret | 
sympathizers with vice, who always de- | 
nounce the advocates of any repressive | 
measures as bigots and Puritans; not 
merely from those whose exaggerated de- 
votion to the idea of personal liberty makes 
them think no one ought be restrained 
from doing anything, short of committing 
a physical assault upon his neighbor; but 
from a large class of sensible and sober- | 
minded persons who sincerely hate vice, | 
but who think that the laws against send- 
ing objectionable matter through the mails | 
do not apply in the least to publications 
like the Christian Life. Even if a single 
injudicious article did creep into a usually 
harmless publication (and no doubt the 
article must have been injudicious, or it | 
would not have been made the basis of a 
prosecution by the Society for the Sup- | 
pression of Vice), there are enough real 
wolves in the world to keep all mighty 
hunters busy, without their turning out of 
their way to assail a lamb temporarily ar- 
rayed in wolf’s clothing. Drop the prose- 
cution against the Christian Life, brother 
McAfee, and whet your sword for the 
Police Gazette. 
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THE WIMODAUGHSIS. 


As various incorrect and sensational re- | 
ports have appeared in the papers in regard 
to the ‘‘color line” question in the Wimo- 
daughsis, we give the following from the 
Woman's Tribune, which has its office in | 
the Wimodaughsis building, and has every | 
opportunity to know the facts. The | 
Tribune says: 


‘*The facts are simply these: A young 
woman, principal of one of the schools of 
Washington, applied for admission to one 
of the classes of Wimodaughsis. Miss | 
DeSha admitted her, but on learning | 
some time after that she had some colored | 
blood in her veins, informed her that she 
could not remain in the class. The action 
was brought to the attention of the board 
of directors, who did not sustain it; where- 
upon Miss De Sha resigned her position. 
The board take the view that this incor- 
porated stock company comes under the 
provisions of the civil rights bill, and that 
persons cannot be legally excluded be- 
cause of color.” 
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EXPERIENCE REFUTES IT. 


Nobody expects that woman suffrage 
will bring the millennium. But none of 
the facts of actual experience justify the 
prophecy made by one of the speakers at 
the recent banquet of the Roxbury Woman | 
Suffrage League, that, if suffrage were 
granted to women, for a considerable time 





the worst elements among women would 
be at the polls in larger force than the bet- 
ter elements. Women have school suffrage 
in twenty-two States. In all of them, the 
women who have voted have been, almost 
without exception, of the intelligent and 
respectable class. It is the best women 
who vote in Kansas. In Wyoming, for 
twenty-two years, on the testimony of 
governors, editors, clergymen, lawyers, 
and leading citizens of both parties, the 
best women have voted. It is the same in 
England, Scotland, Canada, and every- 
where else where women have suffrage. 
Dr. Rexford must think better of it, and not 
let the enemy use his words as they now 
do against the equal rights of women, in 
which Dr. Rexford believes. 
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GOOD WORDS FROM OUR LARGE 
BROTHER. 


The Springfield Republican publishes an 
admirable editorial in support of the pend- 
ing municipal Woman suffrage bill. Among 
other good things, it says: 


Women are a part of the people, and they 
are intelligent. They have demonstrated 
this in various ways. Who is more inter- 
ested than the wife and mother in those 
social reforms that promote the happiness 
of the family? Who better adapted than 
the wife and mother to think of the best 
solution? Why have men a better right to 
decide what shall be done with the taxes 
they pay than women have? The condi- 
tions of women have changed, and our the- 
ories of government have changed. The 
government of our day is simply an asso- 


‘ciation for mutual protection, a corpora- 


tion in which every human being is a share- 
holder. The popular vote is the method 
adopted for deciding economic and nation- 
al questions. Whether it is the best way 
or not, it is the one our nation uses; and 
with that method, what a paradoxical posi- 
tion is it to shut out so large a force of 
intelligence! 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has often had 
occasion to be grateful to its big brother, 
the Springfield Republican, but never more 
so than for the excellent editorial from 
which the foregoing is an extract. 
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MISS SHAW IN KENTUCKY. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., MARCH 10, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Rey. Anna Shaw addressed a splen- 
did audience of the most intelligent and 
cultured people of the Blue Grass Region 
to-night. She spoke in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
and held her audience spell-bound for two 
hours. There were rounds of applause, 
but also seasons of silence more impressive 
than the warmest enthusiasm, and the 
expression of the faces gave evidence of 
the thought that was awakened on the 
little-understood question of woman suf- 
frage. Her subject was the ‘Fate of 
Republics,” and she handled it with the 
ability of an astute logician and a pol- 
ished orator. Some of our leading men 
declared that, under such arguments, they 
could do nothing as just men but fall into 
line. Our hearts are cheered by hearing 
expressions on all sides that ‘‘after all the 
opposition, perhaps we are right in asking 
that women have a voice in the govern- 
ment.” Miss Shaw has made such an im- 
pression that we can assure her of a large 
audience and a warm welcome to Ver- 
sailles in the future. May this grand 
woman wake old Kentucky, from the Big 
Sandy to the Mississippi, and bring upon 
us a Pentecostal day of true democracy, 
when men and women shall stand equal 
before the laws, each armed with that in- 
vincible weapon for self-protection, the 
ballot! JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The regular monthly meeting of the 








| New York City Woman Suffrage League 


was held, as usual, at 4 Lexington Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, March 5. The cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, reported having sent the resolu- 
tions on Senator Ingalls, adopted last 
month, and that she had recently received 
them from him, endorsed ‘Respectfully re- 
turned, John J. Ingalls.” 

The president, Mrs. Devereux Blake, 
spoke of the recent meetings of the National 
Council of Women and American National 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, and then introduced Mr. Percival 
Chubb, of England, who gave an interest- 
ing address on the need of industrial re- 
form, depicting the practical steps which 
might be taken to promote shorter hours 
of labor and the general advances possible. 

After the transaction of a few details 
of business, the president announced the 
death of Miss Jeanie McAdam, for nearly 
twenty years treasurer of the League, and 
spoke of her many noble qualities of char- 
acter. 

Dr. Jennie De La Montagnier Lozier, 
the newly-elected president of Sorosis, fol- 
lowed in a few touching remarks. Trib- 
utes were also paid to the purity, the hero- 
ism, and the many lovely qualities of 
the friend who is gone, by Mr. John Mc- 
Mullen, Dr. Abraham Lozier and Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore. Letters were read from 
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a former pastor in Yonkers, and from Mr. | Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing, 


Justus G. Woods. Resolutions of respect 
to the memory of Miss McAdam were 
passed, and the meeting adjourned. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, the editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune, will be the guest at the 
annual reception of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League, which will be 
given at the Park Avenue Hotel, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 19. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney read a 
charming paper on ‘Keats and Fanny 
Brawne” before the New England Wom- 
en’s Press Association last Wednesday. 

The reports of the Massachusetts Clubs 
and Leagues, with other interesting mat. 
ter, are crowded out this week by Senator 
Oarey’s able speech on equal suffrage in 
Wyoming. Next week we shall publish 
two witty original poems read at the an- 
nual banquet of the Roxbnry League. 

The last reception of the season which 
the president and faculty of Wellesley Col- 
lege give to the undergraduates, was held 
last Monday. Miss A. C. Lord, acting 
president of the college, and Miss Kellogg, 
president of the sophomore class, received 
the guests. It was a mostdelightful occa- 
sion. 

In addition to the list given week before 
last, the following women were elected on 
school committees in this State at the re- 
cent election: Mrs. George F. Carney, 
Barre; Mrs. H. R. Cota, New Braintree ; 
Mrs. Anna 8. Rice, Shrewsbury; Mrs. W. 
E. Ford, Ashfield; Miss Nettie Merritt, 
Chesterfield. 

U. 8S. Senator Carey’s wife says in a let- 
ter from Washington, D. C., published in 
the Wyoming Commonwealth: ‘I am con- 
stantly interviewed in regard to suffrage 
in Wyoming. I find here among the better 
class of women great sympathy in the 
work, and they envy our women their 
right to vote.” 

Miss Floretta Vining, of the New Eng- 
land Press Association, has met with a 
serious loss. On March 12, her house, 
stable, out-buildings, and laundry, at 
Stony Beach, Hull., Mass., were totally 
destroyed by fire, together with their con- 
tents. The cause is supposed to be incen- 
diary ; loss nearly $5,000. Insured. 


The women of Fort Scott (Kansas), on 
the 4th inst., held a mass convention, and 
nominated a full ticket for the coming 
municipal election. The gentleman named 
for mayor is ‘‘one of the most popular and 
successful merchants in the city.”” All the 
nominees tor the schoo] board are women. 
The candidates for each ward were nomi- 
nated by the ward itself. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Exchange, Mrs. A. A. Car- 
penter was elected president. The secre- 
tary’s report showed that during the past 
year $36,000 had been paid to self-support- 
ing women. Philanthropically it has been 
the most successful year since its organi- 
zation. There are now 500 women who 
bring their wares to the Exchange for sale. 


The new number of the Boston Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union is 264 
Boylston Street. Dr. Dutton is giving a 
course of free lectures on home nursing, 
Wednesdays at3 P. M. Topics for March 
25 and April 1 are: ‘‘How to Change the 
Clothing and Bedding of a Helpless 
Patient,” and ‘‘Preparation of Food for 
the Sick.” The first will be illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary Grafton Campbell, who has 
just returned from London, on her way to 
her home in San Francisco, made a pleas- 
ant call at our parlors last week. Mrs. 
Campbell resided in Denver, Col., during 
the campaign for a suffrage amendment to 
the State constitution. She will be remem- 
bered by those who, at that time, sought 
to save the State to justice for women, 
& sone of the friends of the cause. 


The Annual Minutes of the Vermont 
W.S. A. are out, in a neat pamphlet with 
& cover of the appropriate hue for the 
Green Mountain State. It is a record of 
good work for the year, and we shall have 
more to say about it later. The State Suf- 
frage Associations of Kansas and Vermont 
are the only ones, so far as we know, that 
bring out their annual minutes in pam- 
phiet form. It is a good plan. 


The annual meeting of the Ramabai As- 
sociation, of which Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., 
is President, was held at the New Old 
South Church, March 11. The total re- 
ceipts of the fiscal year were $9,722, ex- 
penditures $8,428; cash on hand from the 
general fund, $28,590; entire amount con- 
tributed to the work during the three 
years’ existence of the association $46,000 ; 
entire expense, $17,413. A long letter 
from Ramabai was read, also letters from 
the child-widows, some written in English, 
some translated from the Maharailta, all 
expressing gratitude, and happiness in 
their new life. 








president of the Minnesota Woman Suf- 
frage Association, lately addressed the 
Legislative Committee on Elections in be- 
half of the municipal woman suffrage bill. 
The St. Paul Globe says: “She made a 
strong plea for the sex, relating the good 
results that had followed in Kansas and 
Wyoming, where women had been allowed 
equal rights. Other ladies were present 
but none spoke.” 

At the last meeting of the Wheaton Sem- 
inary Club, at Hotel Thorndike, March 14, 
abont one hundred and fifty ladies enjoyed 
the pleasant surprise arranged for the 
afternoon’s entertainment. This was a 
clever sketch of the history of Wheaton 
Seminary, written and read by Mrs. Ezra 
N. Thayer. It was illustrated by excellent 
stereopticon pictures, showing familiar 
faces of many old teachers, among them 
the poet, Miss Lucy Larcom, and of num- 
erous graduates who have made for them- 
selves name and fame. 

Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, National Superintendent of 
Franchise for the W. C. T. U., has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become the editor 
of the Woman’s Department in the Wyom- 
ing Commonwealth. Mrs. Jenkins invites 
all women of Wyoming to write for this 
department. She says: 

‘‘Contributions and correspondence up- 
on social, moral and educational topics will 
be acceptable, and short, bright comments 
from any part of the State upon any cause 
of interest to woman will receive careful 
consideration.” 

Excitement ran high in the Illinois Leg- 
islature over the election of U. S. Senator. 
The despatches say: ‘‘When T'aubeneck’s 
name was called, he arose and voted for 
Streeter, and, dropping into his seat, burst 
into tears. Cheer after cheer from the 
Republicans rewarded his loyalty to his 
party nominee.” If any woman had burst 
into tears on the platform in some exciting 
moment at the Woman’s National Council, 
how newspapers all over the country 
would have jeered at ‘‘the emotional sex,” 
and called attention to the fact as a proof 
that women were unfit to vote! But in a 
man and a legislator this display of emo- 
tion passes without comment. 

At a recent meeting of the Hartford 
(Conn.,) Equal Rights Club, anarticle was 
read from the WOMAN'S JOURNAL regard- 
ing the progressive Fourth Congregational 
Church of Hartford, and one from the 
New York Tribune giving Senator Carey’s 
view of woman suffrage in Wyoming. 
The committee on circulating petitions for 
a police matron reported 200 signatures 
obtained so far. The chairman referred 
to the recent case of a negro offender, 
whose counsel held that the judgment 
against him was invalid because he was 
not tried by a jury of his peers, a princi- 
ple that is the basic law of our judicial 
system. She thought the principle applied 
with greater force to women, and that 
women should be tried by a jury of their 
peers, or at least by a jury made up of an 
equal number of women and men. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s lectures in Ken- 
tucky are highly appreciated by her audi- 
ences. In almost every place where she 
has spoken, the people are eager for her to 
come again. A friend writes from one 
little Kentucky town: ‘‘Miss Shaw at- 
tracted a large and most appreciative audi- 
ence (for our village), and I have heard 
nothing but praises of her and approval of 
her arguments on woman suffrage. This is 
remarkable in a community so prejudiced 
and go primitive in their faith concerning 
woman’s sphere.”’ The Louisville Com- 
mercial gives more than a column to a eu- 
logistic report of Miss Shaw’s addresses in 
that city. It says she had ‘‘two large audi- 
ences, and established a reputation as a 
profound and original thinker, and an elo- 
quent, graceful speaker.” A letter from 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, describing the 
great success of the meeting at Versailles, 
Ky., will be found in another column. 


At the meeting of the Boston Schoo) 
Board last week, Dr. Caroline Hastings 
presented an order, which was passed, 
that in ali official records and documents 
of the board, the baptismal names of 
teachers shall be given, and not any 
abbreviation or diminutive. Dr. Hastings 
said: ‘It seems to me that when young 
women come into public service, they 
should assume the dignity of the public 
service, and should give a name that is in 
accordance with their calling. If they 
were so unfortunate as to have been bap- 
tized Nellie, Susie and such names, I hope 
that the next generation will be more for- 
tunate. I had my attention called to this 
when I assumed professional duties. I 
had always been called Carrie in my fam- 
ily, and it did not occur to me, as I suppose 
it has not occurred to our young lady 
teachers, that I should adopt any other. I 
have gone over this list and find more 
than 100 of these diminutives on it. I 
suppose it was thoughtlessly done, as in 
my own case. I was about to have my 
card so printed, when a wise brother saved 
me from that disgrace. 


address. 





Houiis Street THEratre.—*Blue Jeans,” 


which has drawn large houses at the Hollis 
Street Theatre this week, will remain one week 
longer. The realistic scenery and appointments 
have excited great applause. In this play Mr. 
Arthur has surpassed his “Still Alarm,”’ and 
One wonders where his mechanical ingenuity 
will next lead him. 





Guiorr THeatre.—“‘Aunt Jack,” and “A 
Man of the World,” will be presented at the Globe 
Theatre next week by A. M. Palmer’s travelling 
company, under the management of H. 8. Taylor. 
Mr. Joseph Haworth will appear in a leading 
comedy part. The fun inthe play is of the 
finest order. It has scored a great success at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and doubt- 
jess will meet with similar favor at the Globe. 





SPRINGER Brorners, 500 Washington Street 
Boston, are eminent dealers in ladies’ cloaks 
and other garments, also in children's clothing. 
No house in the United States or Great Britain 
can show a finer assortment of Spring Styles. 
Every buyer should visit them before going else- 
where. 





For croup and whooping cough, mothers try 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; used internally 


No Arsenic 


Enters into the manufacture of the 


Munroe Patent Ingrain Wall Papers, 


Which are thoroughly sanitary, damp proof, elastic 
and of wool fabric. A large variety of soft and 
artistic colors. For sale by all first-class dealers. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Every double roll of Patent Ingrain is stamped 


INGRAIN WALL PAPER. 
PATENTED JUNE 4, 1878. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY FOR 


JAMES S, MUNROE & CO, 
BOSTON. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 





We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac. simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO., 22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it. will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tem SPOODB. ....- cece ccevecccceess: 2.00 

1 “ Bold DOW] .....000-00. 2.50 
OranGe SPOOD..... ..seccceeecesseces B25 

- “ gold bowl........ 2.50 


The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


GLOVES 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 


CAN BE FOUND AT 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 
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this Caefly 


The Financial Chronicle, of New 
York, has recently printed an exceed- 
ingly interesting table—in fact much 
too interesting to many investors — 
showing the present rate of dividends 
paid by a number of western roads, as 
compared with the rates paid a few 
years sgo. Here are afew: Atchison, 
present dividend nothing, formerly 6%, ; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, now 4%, 
formerly 8%; St. Paul, now no dividend, 
former rate 7%; Union Pacific and St. 
Louis & San Francisco first preferred, 
at present no dividend, formerly both 
7%. The decrease in the price of stocks 
from the former times of good dividends 
to the present is perfectly natural and 
logical, but in some cases rather startling. 





From “Boston Courier,’’ March 1, 1891. 


So many railroad stocks which a few years ago 
paid excellent dividends now pay much smaller 
ones or none at all, that careful investors have 
come to look elsewhere for a field for investment, 
and the various industrial stocks have become 
popular with these people. An industrial com- 
pany that manufactures an article for which there 
is a constant and increasing demand will, with 
proper management, necessarily make money. A 
good instance is the “NEW ENGLAND AU- 
TOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO.,” which 
has been in operation about a year. It manu- 
factures an article of such obvious usefulness to 
thousands of business men, that the success of 
the company was from the start a foregone con- 
clusion. These AUTOGRAPHIC REGIS- 
TERS are made in seven or eight different 
kinds, to suit different varieties of business; but 
the one most often noticed is that used for record- 
ing sales in retail stores. It is a little metallic 
case resting upon the counter, with a paper check 
exposed upon the top. Upon this check the 
salesman puts down the proper record of the sale. 
By proper combination of rollers and inked rib- 
bons the simple writing with a lead pencil makes 
an impression on three different checks. One 
the salesman does up with the article purchased, 
the second is sent to the book-keeper, and the 
third remains in the machine, to be sent later to 
the auditing department. ‘The utility of the ma- 
chine consists in two things—the rapidity with 
which a sale is three times recorded, and the ab- 
solute accuracy which this system effects. It is 
impossible for dishonest or careless work to go 
undetected, and the detection of one error will 
often pay the rental of the machine for years. The 
New England Autographic Register Company 
does not sell these machines outright, but leases 
them, the same as the Bell Telephone and other 
kindred companies, in this way greatly increasing 
its profits. It has 5,000 of these machines already 
in use, and they are to be seen in all the lead- 
ing stores of the city. In order to increase its 
operations immediately, the company is offering, 
through the well-known brokers, AMELUNG 
& CO., of the Ames Building, 5,000 SHARES 
of the Stock at the par value, $10 per Share. 
It is expected by the company, and by the many 
investors who have already subscribed for shares, 
and it is confidently predicted. by the expert ac- 
couhtant who has looked over the books for the 
past year, that the stock will pay not less than 
10 PER CENT., with a great probability that 
it will pay much more. The company has, as a 
matter of fact, a monopoly upon a machine of 
great use to every business man. Its profits 
cannot help being great. 





To those having small amounts to 
invest, who are now receiving 4 per cent. 
or 5 per cent., this is a special oppor- 
tunity, and will pay them to investi- 
gate, as there is only a limited amount 
of stock left. 


AMELUNC & CO., 


84 and 85 Ames Building, 
BOSTON. 








AMELUNG & CO., 
Brokers in Commercial and Manufacturing Stocks, 


84 and 85 Ames Building, Boston, Mass, 


Correspondents wanted in every town and city in New 
England. 








A Warning 


To Horst-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 

This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost every day in various parts 


of the country. Many times the results are 
fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 


plained. These nails are made by machinery, and 
are Cold- re) Rolled, 
Pressed, Cut, or 


Sheared. Iron treated in this manner ts almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse’s hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
falsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail 


‘CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 


It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC, 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nalls. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 








Monday, March 23, 
THIRD AND LAST WEEK, 


of the entirely new and original Comedy-Drama, 


Blue Jeans, 


By JOSEPH ARTHUR, 


Author of “Tue Stiri ALARM.” 





March 30—WM. H. CRANE in “The Senator.’ 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR. JOHN STETSON. 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


A. M. PALMER'S 


TRAVELLING COMPANY, 
Under the Direction of H. S. TAYLOR, 


Aunt Jack 


—AND— 


A Man of the World 


PRESENTED BY 


JOSEPH HAWORTH 


And a Magnificent Cast. 











BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR, 
MATINEES Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





Monday, March 30 — “The Still Alarm.’ 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET: 


mothers. 





Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled.’@, Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
mail satisfactorily, arejconstantly blessing the inventor. 

az Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating tojtheJsubjectjofgHygienic} Modes 
ofJUnder-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


velopment. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to appl 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains aj 


SHOULDER BRACE 


swhich supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


No. 3 is to 


y the waist-bands for 
etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all {depots. 





CARD. 
Springer Bros. 


ANNOUNCE THE 


OPENING 


OF THEIR 


New Spring Styles 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S 
GARMENTS 


500 Washington Street, 


Corner Bedford St., Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


BY SAKAH KE. BURTON. 





Queenliest woman that the age hath owned! 

Who the respect or rulers didst command, 

A peer and counsellor with statesmen stand; 
Who, when the eternal right was stl) postponed, 
With loyal heart thy slaves as freemen throned ; 

Whose teeming brain, when war divorced the 

land, 

With master-skill the march victorious planned,— 
Why round the world is not thy praise intoned? 


Alas, thou art a woman! Bow thy head 
And stand apart. Too great for dwarfed renown, 
Take no half-plaudit proffered thee so late! 
Enough that round thy lonely dying-bed 
Patriots and heroes, with a starry crown, 
Are thronging for the opening of the gate. 


” 
> 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


A FRAGMENT. 





Transluted from the German by Sarah E, Locke. 


Fleecy cloudlets, lowly flying, 
Speeding swiftly, disappear; 
Distant banks in crimson lying, 
Slowly, surely drawing near. 


Smaller hurts, with gentle sighing, 
Go their way, give place to song; 
Higher grief, the strong heart trying, 
Sinking deeply, linger long. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


> 





A WISH. 





What would I ask for thee, wish for thee, sweet? 
Skies that are peaceful and calm? 

Seas that are stormless and winds that are soft 
As the low breath of a psalm? 

No, as I love thee, I ask not that life 
Be from all bitterness free ; 

Something of sunshine and something of strife, 
Dear one, is better for thee. 


Yet would I ask for thee out of my love 
More of its sunshine than storm, 

With just enough of life's shadow and strife 
To keep thy heart tender and warm. 

Faith, to look upward in gladness or gloom, 
Hope, ’mid the direst defeat ; 

Strength in all sorrow, and patience in pain, 
These would I ask for thee, sweet. 


These and yet more would I ask for thee, sweet; 
Grace to be faithful and strong; 

Meeknéss to bear all thy cros+es and care, 
Courage to battle with wrong. 

May the good angels who watch o’er the good 
Guide thy dear, feet as they roam, 

And in the land that is better than this, 
Give thee forever a home! 





OD 
THE DAY FOR ME. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 








A brilliant sky, a fine bare tree, 

Some soft snow blowing down the slope ; 
The cedars green as they can be, 

The sunshine full of life and hope— 
These fill one’s heart with glee, 
This is the day for me! . 


A warm, sweet noon, with flowers round, 
And insects happy in the sun; 

With green things rising fromthe ground, & 
Their higher life not long begun— 

Hail! blossom, bird, and bee, 

This is the day for me! 


A richer sky, a deeper green; 

A happy sense of well-earned rest; 
Asummer landscape full of sheen, 

The world at its brightest, sweetest, best; 
A swaying seat in a tree,— 
This is the day for me! 


The glowing woods in splendor stand 
(Their wealth is hid from careless sight) ; 
Theeye may feast on every band; 
To be alive is pure delight. 
O autumn wind so free, 
This is the day for me! 


Be not so fast, joy-pulsing heart; 
These ideal days make not the year; 
They only form its perfect part, 
Some must be rainy, cold, and drear. 
Canst then say earnestly 
“This is the day for me?”’ 
— Pilot. 





++ 
“oe 


MEN'S RIGHTS. 


[Response to the toast ‘‘Men’s Rights,” by Mrs. 
Anna Christy Fall, at the recent banquet of the 
Malden (Mass.) Deliberative Assembly.]} 


I was sitting alone the other evening, 
thinking with fear of the urdeal before me. 
‘I had been asked to respond to a toast be- 
fore the Deliberative Assembly of Malden 
—an assembly where the wit and wisdom 
of business men, civil engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, and journalists, had 
converged and concentred, till so intense 
was the intellectual fire struck out that 
all shams were forthwith annihilated the 
moment they appeared in its presence. I 
felt that I must shrivel up into nothing- 
ness, or worse, as did Rider Haggard’s 
**She,” when she stood ia the track of the 
great ball of fire. 

The thought was so appalling to me that 
I must have lost my head, for strange 
visious began to dance before my eyes. 
Things appeared disjointed—reversed. I 
picked up a paper and read the heading: 
‘The Man’s Journal, a paper devoted to 
the interests of man, to his educational, 
industrial, legal and political equality, and 
particularly to his right of suffrage.” 
This struck meas rather queer. Somehow 
there floated about in my brain the impres- 
sion that men had about all the rights they 
wanted; in fact, had a ‘‘corner” on all the 
rights there were. But that could be only 
a phantom of the imagination; for here, 
in plain black and white, was a true state- 
ment of the case. I read the paper from 
beginning to end, and when I[ had finished 
I was an out-and-out advocate of man’s 








rights—ready to take the platform in his 
behalf. And this was how the deplorable 
state of things came to pass. 

It seems that in the early history of our 
country—a country which was founded 
on the principle of individual liberty and 
equality—the men were so busily engaged 
in clearing away the primeval forest, in 
tilling and cultivating the soil, and estab- 
lishing their homes, that they had no time 
for other matters, and affairs of town and 
State were allowed to fall into the hands 
of the women. The work of the women 
was only from sun to sun; but the work 
of the men was never done. For if per- 
chance they managed to get their farm 
chores done up early in the evening, very 
often they had to sit up half the night 
killing Indians. Their boys, also, were 
early pressed into service, so that they did 
not enjoy the same educational advantages 
as their sisters. 

After a while the men began to notice 
that the laws appeared to be rather one- 
sided affairs. They did not blame the wom- 
en greatly for this. The women had never 
been men, nor looked at things with men’s 
eyes. The women thought their laws were 
extremely equitable for all members of the 
community. But to the men the equity 
appeared to be largely on the women’s 
side. 

The realization of this state of affairs 
came to the men slowly at first. They 
felt a law pinch here, and bear down hard 
there, but they were still too busy to have 
any time to look into the matter. At 
length, however, they began to get their 
affairs well in hand. The forests were 
cleared away sufficiently for their purpose ; 
the fields were under good cultivation, and 
producing abundantly; labor-saving ma- 
chinery gave them more time for self-cul- 
ture; their homes were established, the 
last Indian was killed or driven West. 

‘‘\Now,” said the men, ‘*we will have a 
hand at politics ourselves’’—never dream- 
ing that the right which they had always 
felt belonged to them, but which they had 
allowed to lie dormant for a time, would 
be denied them. But such was the fact. 
Their wives, their daughters, their sisters, 
their mothers, had turned traitors to them. 
The women had made and administered 
the laws so long and so well, as they 
thought, that they didn’t see any necessity 
fora change. The outcome of a change 
was always uncertain, and might prove 
disastrous. It was better to let well enough 
alone. ‘‘And then, too,” said the wives to 
their husbands, ‘‘don’t you see that you 
can influence our minds, and thus you will 
be virtually represented at the polls?” 
The men said they had fondly hoped it 
might be so, but the facts seemed to show 
that their views and opinions, entering.the 
medium of their wives’ minds, did not 
always pass through in straight lines, but 
were refracted; and they could never 
rightly estimate the angle of refraction. 
‘*Well,” said the bachelors, ‘‘we have no 
medium through which to express our- 
selves. Surely you can have no objection 
to our voting directly?” But the women, 
for answer, in their arrogance, wrote arti- 
cles in their papers, headed ‘‘Superfluous 
Men,” declaring that the bachelors were 
mere ciphers, of no earthly significance 
till they should become annexed to a unit, 
in other words, a woman. 

The men were at their wits’ end. They 
called conventions and discussed the mat- 
ter in all its bearings. They petitioned the 
legislature, and year after year, for twenty 
years, were given “leave to withdraw.” 
And such legislators as they appeared 
before! There were giddy young girls, 
who, because perchance they had grad- 
uated from some law school, and at some 
election had made a speech that had tickled 
the ears of girls as thoughtless as them- 
selves, had been sent by the votes of these 
friends to seats in the General Court. And 
these fledgling lawyers were made mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, and sat 
in judgment upon the petitioners. Among 
the petitioners were gray-haired men who 
had distinguished themselves in many di- 
rections; men whose names were house- 
hold words the world over. One of the 
number, while every member of that Judi- 
ciary Committee was a babe in her cradle, 
had written the grand “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ which, in a country’s cri- 
sis, had thrilled and led on to victory 
many a soul. These young women were 
just old enough to have their minds fully 
imbued with the prejudices they had in- 
herited from their mothers, but not old 
enough to have sufficient reason wherewith 
to season their prejudices. And before 
such legislators appeared the petition- 
ers. And the Judiciary Committee ban- 
tered them, and questioned them, and 
cross-questioned them, saying with a su- 
percilious air, ‘‘We’re all lawyers, you 
know ;” and finally gave them “leave to 
withdraw.” 

There was one class of men that felt 
their position even more keenly than the 
others. These were the tax-payers. “Is 
it not a fundamental principle of our 
government,” said they, ‘‘that ‘taxation 
withou: representation istyranny? How, 





then, can you consistently deny us our 
right to vote?’ But the women logically 
answered them in this wise: ‘‘Don’t you 
know that it would be unseemly for you 
to appear at the polls? Why, you would 
be forever stepping on the ladies’ trains; 
and voting-pla es and trains are synony- 
mous. Then the air is just full of choice 
bits of feminine gossip that are not meant 
for masculine ears.””’ The men ventured 
to suggest that their presen-e at the polls 
might tend to eliminate the trains and 
gossip. But the women declared that the 
idea of voting-places wi:hout trains and 
gossip was unthinkable. ‘Then, too,” 
said the ladies, ‘‘it would not be manly 
for you to be seen there. And we women 
do so admire manly men! And you would 
be out of your sphere, and everybody 
would say so.” When the men humbly 
inquired what the women might be 
pleased to consider their sphere, the reply 
was, ‘‘Why, following the plough and kill- 
ing Indians, to be sure!’”” The men re- 
minded the women that the ploughing- 
machine was in vogue, and that they 
couldn’t find another Indian to kill; that 
their old primeval sphere having become 
enlarged, they didn’t see why it might 
not even include voting. The women 
couldn’t answer that argument, but they 
said they wouldn’t let them vote anyway. 

There was one phase of the situation 
that was peculiarly exasperating to the 
men. And that was that all the servant 





girls, of all nationalities, after being in | 
the country a short time, were allowed to 
vote. The men said they didn’t see why | 
they couldn’t vote with as much intelli- | 
gence as those ‘gnorant servant-girls. 
And on hearing this complaint, the women | 
were accustomed to answer, patronizingly, | 
‘*‘Well, perhaps your individual vote might 
be a good one.But it would be utterly lost 
sight of in the great number of bad votes 
that would flood the country if all these 
ignorant men immigrants were allowed to 
vote.”” There was one story in the paper 
entitled ‘‘Biddy’s Version of It,’ which I 
read with interest. At the request of his 
servant-girl, who could neither read nor 
write, a distinguished doctor of medicine 
had written a letter for her to send home. 
On handing it to her he said, ‘Well, 
Bridget, I suppose you helped elect our 
new governor yesterday?” “Oh, jis, 
sor-r,’’ said Bridget, ‘‘I thry to exercise 
me roight to the franchoise.” ‘And what 
would you think, Bridget, of my voting?» 
asked the doctor. ‘Well, sor-r,” said 
Bridget, with her arms akimbo, eying him 
critically, ‘‘you see, sor-r, you men are 
not iddicated up to it yet.” 

But, as I read on, there appeared a rift 
in the cloud. The paper said that some of 
the most intelligent women were coming 
over to the men’s side, and were saying 
that they didn’t see why the men hadn’t as 
much right to vote as the women, or why 
they shouldn’t be allowed to vote if they 
wanted to. There was one place, away 
out West, where the men were actually 
voting, and were doing it wisely. And all 
the eyes of all the men in the country 
were fixed upon that place. Some of the 
most hopeful men were declaring that 
they believed that even in their day and 
generation universal suffrage would come, 
and that men would be placed on a politi- 
cal equality with women. And on reading 
this I became so excited that I cried out 
in good old Methodist fashion, ‘‘Amen!” 
and it woke meup;andhereI am. And 
all I would say further is, ‘‘God bless the 
men, and give them their rights!” 





RELATION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE TO 
OTHER REFORMS, 


The following paper was read by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe on the morning of the 
Woman’s National Council devoted to the 
Political Status of Women: 


The great Aristotle, whom Dante calls 
“the Master of those who know,” begins 
his treatise on Politics by contrasting two 
primal elements of all society,—material 
and use. With your leave, I wi'l borrow 
from him this use of words as the text of 
what I shall, very briefly and imperfectly, 
present to you. 

In the economy of the things we know, 
material comes first, and use follows slow- 
ly. Or, we may say. material is given, 
and use is learned. The world in its in- 
fancy contained, in one form or another, 
as much material as it does now. What 
makes the difference between the ancient 
poverty of resources, and the modern 
wealth of appliances to all desirable ends? 
The fact that mankind have learnei the 
use and uses of what the first man saw, but 
could not use. 

Much of the wisdom of the human race 
has been shown in conservative care of 
the material, and in patient waiting until 
the great lessons of its use have been 
learned. To f-llow this thought in the 
domain of Physics is not necessary for 
our present purpose. Let us make its ap- 
plication in the region of man’s psychical 
experience. 

In religion, the material given is the 
sensitiveness of human imagination to 
phenomena which arouse the emotions of 
fear, of hope, the love of the sublime, the 
reverence for unseen power. Through 
ages and ages of ignorance, how jealously 
have mankind guarded this, the initial 
condition of religion! What has seemed 








to them to war against it has been studi- 
ously putdown, even with blood and fire; 
yea, multitudes have been willing to give 
their own lives for it. The Russian peas- 
ant to-day will tight to the death for the 
preservation of the ancient tradition cun- 
cerning which he only knows that his an- 
cestors have believed it to be the true one. 
No light of erudition can reach hiw, not 
even the doctrine of a tradition traly wore 
ancient than that to which he holds. Puss 
from this state of things to the best intel- 
ligence of Christendom. Study the fine 
net-work of its universal obligation, the 
glories of its hope, the uplifting power of 
its faith. Here you may see the material 
carried to the highest use which our 
knowledge allows. 

In political life, too, we can trace the 
material and theuse. The raw material of 
humanity may be said to show three char- 
acteristics,—the desire for order, the love of 
power, the instinct of association. Among 
savage tribes or uncultivated nations, loy- 
alty to a chieft:in is loyalty to the idea of 
oder, which it will be his office to bring 
out of chaos. The initial love of power is 
shown in all military movements. The 
instinct of association gathers the tribe 
and builds the city. So much as this we 
may see in Africa to-day, or among our 
own red people. We might have seen 
it one hundred years ago among the High- 
landers of Scotland. ‘The use of this ma- 
terial appears in the great developments of 
political action and relation. In this pro- 
gress of its growth, loyalty has turned 
from the chieftain to the principles which 
he should represent. Power lifts the very 
surface and foundation of civil existence, 
and crowns itse)f with all that ‘he heart of 
man can desire, his brain devise or his 
hand achieve; and the blind instinct of 
association is trained till it reaches the 
dignity of a society which anticipates and 
prefigures the kingdom of God on earth. 

Now, having started with this look far 
back into the origin of things, let us come 
right down to the point which has been giv- 
en for us to consider at this time, the politi- 
cal and moral functi:n of women. Now, 


| too, we shall find that the material has 


had its day,—I might rather say, its night, 
with luminous stars appearing here and 
there, and direful comets scattering af- 
fright and danger. 


In the political, the religious, and the | 


social world, certain tendencies of the 
race have kept women in the condition of 
the material, backward in acquiring the 
true use of it, hindered by an education 
disproportionate to the general attain- 
ments and needs of human society. In the 
great order of the world’s development, 
this hindrance, once powerful as riveted 
bars of adamant, is beginning to remove 
itself. The general call of society, which 
once kept our sex within arbitrary limits, 
now summons it to come forth and start 
upon an hundred errands of benefit to the 
race. Women are wanted to Christ‘anize 
the heathen—let them go! They are 
wanted to redeem the slums and the pris- 
ons—let them go! They are wanted to 
watch the wicked game in which per- 
sonal interests are staked *gainst the 
public welfare. Good and earnest men 
are saying all the country over, ‘Women 
are wanted to stand for public virtue at 
the polls—in God’s name let them go!” 

The three words which I spoke but now, 
religious, political and social life, are three 
aspects of one great principle; you can- 
not deform one of theta without injury to 
the others. Society is only safe when 
the seal of Freedom guarantees the integ- 
rity of all of them. 

You, woman, are to act and appear as 
if you were the moral superior of man. 
You are to make believe that you are his 
social equal. You are to be glad to count 
yourself his political inferior. Do these 
three conditions go together? How are you 
to reconcile this moral superiority which 
you are held to represent, with this public 
inferiority, in which you are bound to ac- 
quiesce? I[ tell you, sisters, the three points 
have got to be made firm and strong 
under us, or we shall not stand on any of 
them. 

We take note of reforms when they 
reach the surface of society, and the sym- 
pathetic fire kindles large areas, asa spark 
will light up the dry grass of a prairie. 
But the sources of reform lie deep, and no 
reform abides which does not come up 
from the very sub-soil of human experi- 
ence. 

We have all seen reform under these 
two aspects. Some intellectual zeal or am- 
bition induces individuals to bring to the 
notice of the community the desirableness 
of improving its action in certain par- 
ticulars. There will be an anti-rum 
movement, anti-tobacco, anti-war, — no 
matter what. Some things, perhaps much, 
will be obtained by these sporadic efforts, 
but they are likely to die of their 
own limitation. They have not the 
breadth of human nature behind them. 
My heart honors those who have been 
voices crying in the wilderness, 


“And with no language but a cry.” 


Paul has such in mind, I must think, 
when he speaks of those solitary and per- 
secuted saints who wandered up and down, 
clad in sheep-:kins and goat-skins, who 
were stoned, sawn in sunder, and what 
not. But the Christ comes, with a throng 
about Him. Hedares to speak of his doc- 
trine as a well of living water, springing 
up in Him to everlasting life. ‘This was 


“The word at which the baby earth awoke, 
And, smiling, keeps that smile forever more.”’ 


In the great sympathetic uprising of 
women to-day, we behold one of those 
great movements which come up from the 
very depths of human nature, the protest 
against our inaction ‘is at once so profound 
and so widespread. I seem to have heard 
a voice saying: ‘Sisters, what are ye 
doing?” And the answer: ‘‘Playing.” 
‘*Who set you to play?” ‘Fashion, Cus- 
tom, our husbands and fathers.”’ And 
then [£ saw the hand of an angel, which 
went over all the good work that is done 
on earth, and showed how it was only half 
done, because the women had not done 
theirshare. And there came one of those 





spasms which shake the foundation of the 
body politic. And the women lefc their 
playing, and arose in their might, to claim 
the fuil dignity of human responsibility, 
and to bear its burthens with intelligence. 
And I teil you, friends, no reform will 
stand until tke fundamental one of all 
_ Shall be accomplished. Our house must be 
founded upon the bed-rock, and then all 
the winds of heaven wili not prevail 
| against it. 
| How shall we set off political action 
from social action, and say to one sex: 
You shall rule in your domain, and we 
will rule in ours? In the old order of 
things, the solidarity of all human inter- 
ests was not discovered. The church held 
its own against the State, and vice versa ; 
labor against capital; pleasure sgainst 
wisdom; life against immortality. The 
progress of time and of education has 
be 2 to view the missing links. The 
kingdom of humanity is one. The com- 
pelling force of intelligence draws the 
crooked into straightness, makes even the 
mountain and the plain, and Learning no 
longer keeps her luminous side for men 
and her darker side for women. The light 
of the ages shines equally on both, and 
now, as never before in the history of the 
world, can men and women walk together, 
with even step, in perfect harmony, the 
sacred zgis of right covering both alike, 
the weapons of truth arming both equally. 
Reform will be no more conceded step by 
om and inch by inch, but a great love of 
righteousness will spring up in all human 
hearts, and the strongholds of sin and of 
| vice will be swept away. 
| ‘The opinion has been expressed in this 
| Council that the State ought to be the sole 
| authority in the administration of charities 
and reforms. One objection to this oc- 
| curred to me, viz.: the weight of political 
| considerations in appointments made in 
| these departments. I hear, on good au- 
| thority, that a change in political adminis- 
tration is often followed by the removal of 
| heads of public institutions, for the blind, 
| here, for the insane, there. I have also 
| heard, from an esteemed and able teacher 
whose voice was heard here last evening, 
| that this pernicious principle sometimes 
reaches our public schools, in which the 
dominant party will place a master of its 
own political creed. whether fittest for the 
position or not. Now, I am not one of 
those who promise that the advent of 
women in the political arena will right 
every wrong, but I do believe that where 
women have voted so far, they have shown 
a disposition to choose the best candidates, 
outside of party lines. The facts in Wyo- 
| ming will bear us out in this assertion. 
How important to the right administration 
of all public trusts will be the efficient par- 
ticipation of a non-partisan power! And 
I dare to promise that the more women 
shall become participants in political life, 
the less will they be inclined to partisan 
action. It is the women who have no con- 
victions of their own who fanatise the men 
| with whom they have to do with their un- 
| reasoning sympathy. Not for help of this 
sort was the advice of women sought in 
the ancient Teutonic Councils, not for re- 
flected opinion, but for spontaneous con- 
viction. Not for such seconding does the 
wise man ask counsel of his wife. Hedoes 
not want to know how she feels about 
— he thinks, but what she thinks her- 
self. 

In the common saying that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, we may recognize this 
much of truth: efficiency commands re- 
spect, and failure usually implies a want 
of it. I think that our failure to attain 
the exercise of our rights of citizenship 
does lower us in the eyes of the men who 
withhold it. Our endeavors in all direc- 
tions are handicapped by it. If we desire 
the charities and reforms that we love to 
have their proper place in the esteem of 
the community, we must achieve this fun- 
damental success which, once achieved, 
will swiftly promote all the others. A 
speaker told us lately of the fable which 
the hierarchy of the Methodist denomina- 
tion invented in order to keep their women 
from taking part in the ordering of church 
government. ‘lhe women were not full 
church members; as women, could not be. 
This is worthy of Mahomet, of the ancient 
Talmudic doctrine, according to which the 
concern of women with religion was of a 
secondary character, the men alone having 
a direct interest in it. 

Well, some such fable is invented to 
keep women silent and powerless in the 
government. And we women, who only 
punish our sons severely when they tell 
lies, allow the whole male community to 
perpetuate this lie, that a free government 
is a government of free men. And, oh! 
look at the anomalous conditions under 
which we live and move. There are women 
ministers, accepted, educated, anointed. 
The pulpit cannot be denied to them. 
They may preach about public morality ; 
| they cannot vote for the measures which 
| promote it. There are women lawyers. 
| They cannot be excluded from practice at 
| the bar. They may study out and present 
| the principles of justice; they can do noth- 
| ing to enforce the recognition of these 
| principles. Lastly and most largely, there 
| are women physicians. They were derided 
| once; they are honored now. They may 
uphold in private the laws of hygiene; 
| they cannot lift a finger to enforce the fol- 
| lowing of these laws upon the officials en- 
| trusted with the care of the public health. 
| Why did you ask me to write about the re- 
| lation of woman suffrage to all vital re- 
| forms? Give me sometbing to study out 
| 
| 





ae +——_——- | 








that is not self-evident ! 

It is certainly quite important for us to 
think of questions in their distinctness, 
and without confusion either of issues or 
of methods. It is also important that we 
should apprehend the true relation of one 
question to another. My theme of to-day, 
the relation of woman suffrage to other 
reforms, was given to me in so broad a 
sense as to compel me to seek its connec- 
tions rather than its limitations. I recog- 
nize the fact that we can work for peace, 
and for temperance, for social purity, for 
civil service reform, without calling our- 
selves suffragists. Many work for these 
causes to whom that name is almost abhor- 
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rent. And yet, I believe that the principle 
which is slowly bringing the political en- 
franchisement of women is identical with | 


| 





that which we recognize in the accepted 

measures which I have just named. It and 

they are only features of that better state | 
of society toward which we are not drift- 

ing, but marching. The whole new Chris- | 
tian scheme holds together. Why have | 
the doors of colleges been opened to wom- | 
en? For two reasons: because society has | 
need of women of the highest education, | 
and because all worthy men feel that it is 

shameful that one sex should keep for it- 

self the most precious opportunities en- 

joyed by the race. Public opinion justifies 

this great advance, which cannot now be 

gone back from. And society is discover- 

ing more and more that it has neither the 

right nor yet the power to limit the intelli- 

gent efficiency of women in any direction | 
in which their co-operation is needed. This 

lesson, when fully learned, will wipe out | 
many an ancient wrong. It will double | 
the moral resources of public life. It will | 
remove the falseness of preseat relations, 
the mastery and the slavery which look | 
pack for their justitication to the darkness | 
of the ancient days, and the ignorance | 
which St. Paul says that God winked at. 
The Christian dispensation which he 
preached openly commanded men every- 
where to repent. But even this harsh 
word loses in the modern interpretation its 
gloom and bitterness. The old method 
said: ‘“‘Repent, for hell is before you.” 
The new gospel says: ‘‘Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
NANCY'S LEAP. 


A TRUE STORY. 


— 


One pleasant afternoon Julia and Caro- 
line came to play with their little friend, 
Nancy. 

‘Let us play a game of hide-and-seek,” 
said Julia, after they had visited the pigs 
and chickens; so away they ran to the 
baro. Just below the mow of sweet- 
smelling hay stood a covered barrel. 

‘‘Who dares jump from the hay to the 
barrel?” cried Caroline. 

“T,” said Nancy, eagerly, and she be- 
gan to clamber up the ladder to the hay- 
mow. But at the top round she stopped. At 
the dinner table that day father had said, 
‘‘Nancy, I do not want you to jump on the 
hay.” **But he did not say I must not jump 
from the hay to the barrel,” said the little 
girl to her troubled conscience. 

‘‘Nancy is afraid,” cried Julia from be- 
low. 

‘‘Wait and see,” returned Nancy,bravely, 
as she stepped from the ladder to the 
hay. 

“One to begin,” shouted Caroline to 
Julia; but before they could say any more, 
Nancy gave a bold jump. The barrel | 
cover was old and weak, and broke, letting 
Nancy fall into the barrel. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the two little girls, and | 
‘Oh, oh!” echoed Nancy, as she landed, | 
bruised and bleeding, in a confused little | 
heap in the bottom of the barrel. Then | 
they all screamed in concert, and out came 
mother to see what could be the matter. 

Nancy was indeed hurt. A sharp nail 
had made a cruel wound in her leg, and 
kind Dr. Gray had to be called to stop the 
bleeding. 

It was a forlorn little girl who whis- 
pered to mother that night, ‘I will never | 
be disobedient again.” And she was not 
for a long time. 

—Harriette T. Peck in Our Little Ones. 
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Broncuitis, catarrh, asthma vanish before 
the magic power of Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 





put stiff corsets on their 


CROWINC CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it but 


\ BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


est for Health, Eco- 
nomy and HKeauty. 
Burrons at front in. 
stead of CLASPS, 
Rina Buck eat hip 
for Hose sup . 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes— won't wear out 
@ FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS. 


NEW YORK. 
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DRESS REFORM. 


MRS. A. T. FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, | 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for’ Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey-Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 





| doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
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Dissolution Sale. 


Two Large Stocks of Fine Merchandise will be 
Sold Without Regard to Cost. 


This is no misleading advertisement, but a true statement, 
and inspection and comparison are invited to prove the same. 
Special bargains will be given on Hosiery, Gloves, Fine 
White Cotton Underwear, Hamburgs, Handkerchiefs, Laces, 


THE BEST RESULT. 
Every ingredient employed in producing | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is strictly pure, and is 
the best of its kind it is possible to buy. 
All the roots and herbs are carefully se- | 
lected, personally examined, and only the 
best retained. So that from the time of 
purchase until Hood's Sarsaparilla is pre- 
pared, everything is carefully watched | 
with a view to attaining the best result. 
Why don’t you try it? 


pHNSONS IMENT) 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated ty an Old Family Physician. 


HINK OF IT. 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. L.S. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family, 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
gafest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure, 


N 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d ets Bangor, Maine. 


Eve ry Mother Anolyne Lintment in the 


, hogee Soe Croup, -' 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cram 

. vs may cost a life. Relieves Summet 

eee ohn pelays er f Price, 35 ot. pout. pans 6 bot 
0., Boston, Mass 


mplaints like m 
Ben 2, Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & 


~ LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.! 


HON. JOHN D. LONG 


Contributes to the WIDE AWAKE the first of 
a series of six articles: 


OUR GOVERNMENT ; 


WHO MADE IT, AND WHY. 








And every boy who means to vote (and girl, too) 
should read them, every 01e; and they won't 
hurt the fathers and mothers either. 


ancH WIDE AWAKE 


MARCH 


Gives 100 pages, crowded with 
thoroughly enjoyable reading. 
The serials grow in interest. ‘“‘CaAB AND Ca- 
Boose” has some thrilling incidents; while a 
most tender and pathetic experience in Phronsie 
Pepper's young life is touchingly described by 
Margaret Sidney in “Five LitrLe PEerpers 
Grown Up.”’ Besides these are some delightful 
short stories, illustrated articles covering a wide 
range; drawing lessons and behaviour hints; 
music, the famous English college song, ‘‘Dulce 
Domum,”’ anecdotes and pictorial humor, and in 
addition 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


with eight cash and other prizes, are opened to | 





, 





| the young people: two for translating ‘Dulce | 


Domum,”’ two for solving a problem in Horology, | 
four in connection with Miss Rimmer’s *Draw- 
ing the Child Figure.” 
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GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS, By ANNIE H. Ry- 


DER. 12mo, $1.0. | 
Miss Ryder’s love for girls, her Intuitive understand- 
| ing of their needs and tastes, enable ber to reach the 
average girl and influence her for good as few writers 
for young neople caido, Her “Hold Up Your Heads, 
Girls.” had a large and popular audience. This new, 
book should appeal to an even larger class, who cannot 
fail to be interested and impressed in an unusual de- 
gree. 
BROTHERHOOD, By Mary Crucer. 12mo, | 
$1.25. | 
P | 
A strong, intense, thoughtful story, in which the | 
struggles between capital and labor are ably considered, 
The weak points of trades-unions are sree pre- | 
sented, and the whole subject is discussed with fairness | 
and good sense. The feminine characters are delicately | 
yet strongly drawn, and help to work out the dramatic | 
interest of the story, which has many vigorous inci- | 
dents, notably the strike and the burning of the mill, | 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By 
HERBERT D. WARD. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25, 
The American “Tom Brown at Rugby.” School life, | 
its adventures, its fun, and touches of pathos, inimi- | 
tably sketched by a master hand. Every student and 
every one interested in school and college life will find 
the story fascinating and absorbing. 





| 
At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the pub- | 
lishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for | 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests | 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

gressional records. Names of subscribers may be | 
sent to Miss S. E. Blackwell, 1829 F St., N. W., | 
Washington, D. C. | 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 | 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 








rich Ice Cream, 50 cente qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED!ToR». 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 








Veilings, Corsets, Trimmings, Ribbons, Yarns, Fancy Goods, | 


and the Most Complete Line of TOILET GOODS AND 
SMALL WARES to be found in the city of Boston. 





J. Henry 


Norcross, 


POPULAR AND RELIABLE STORES, 


Nos. 17 and 18 Tremont Row, 


Formerly JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 


And Nos. 660 and 662 Washington St., Boston. 








Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 


IS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial, and are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 





A Lady broken down in Health and 
Spirits, through suffering from 


Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, 
and Female Weakness, 


Makes the following statement: 
Mrs. G. W. Witson, 171 Tudor Street, South 
Boston, writes: 


Dear Docror:—I think 1 was the most mis- 
erable creature in this city, being in such a con- 
dition that it was impossible to enjoy life in any 
form ; even my food had to be forced down, and 
any unusual exertion caused pains through my 
back and abdomen, and my head always troubled 
me. A friend recommended me to use your Rem- 
edy, as it had cured her of a trouble similar to 
mine. I at first.took it in a sort of mechanical 
way, the same as I had other medicines. I had 
not taken your Remedy quite two weeks when I 
began to experience an improvement, and eight 
weeks’ use made me a well woman. My eyes 
are bright, color has returned to the cheeks, 
appetite good, bowels regular, no more trouble 
from Female Weakness,—in fact, 1 am a picture 
of good health, and this great transformation is 
due to Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy. 





Muscular 


Rheumatism Cured. 


A lady bought a bottle of Dr. Dam’s 
Vegetable Remedy, fully deter- 
mined to get her money back 
if it did her no good. 

NOTE THE RESULT. 

Mrs. CLARK, 224 Bolton Street, South Boston, 

writes :— 

I have been subject to Muscular Rheumatism 
for years, which would dodge about from one 
part of the body to another, subjecting me to 
the severest kind of pain. I had tried so many 
kinds of medicines and got no benefit from 
them, that I hesitated a long time before trying 
your Remedy, but after studying over your 
paper, and the warrant under woich the remedy 
is sold, I said to myself, ‘‘I will make one more 
attempt, and if this does not help me I will not 
be backward about insisting upon the return of 
my money.’’ I was more astonished at the re- 
sult than anyone beside myself can be, and I 
earnestly hope that anyone afllicted as I was will 
try this remedy; if they do, I think they will 
unite with me in shouting its praises. 





Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of 


the United States. 


Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE, at 405 Columbus 
Ave., any day except Friday. Monday and Saturday evenings from 
6 to 8; and Sunday from 10 A. M.to12M. Address all orders to 


DAM’S REMEDY CO., 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Comprehensive Physical Culture 


Interesting Chapters. 





Horseback Riding, Rowing, 
Swimming, Fencing and 
Dancing. 
Hygiene of the Skin and | 
Treatment of the | 








By MABEL JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 


: ve SAYS: 
Complexion. 
ee ® 
Miss Jenness has 
Baths. : : MAILING 
| no superior in her 
Bending Exercises. PRICE, 


Elongating Exercises. 


The Hand and Arm. 


men.” 


Vocal Gymnastics. Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct and Elegant Carriage. | 


knowledge of physi- 


eal training for wo- 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


| MABEL JENNESS, 15 East 35th St., New York 








Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True Cause and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There, 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying Omissions in Mrs, Stanton 
and Mrs. Gage’s History of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.S8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom’s Conquests: the Great Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” **Debater’s Guide for Suffragists,” 

&c. Price 5 cents (less than cost). Address the author, 

54 William Street, New York. 
- For the Relief and Cure of 

KUEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 

as they are not much larger than 

Py LLS sugar pellets. 

25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 

stimulant. $1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Oor. Bedford St., Boston 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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sure it is prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 


RS %, Se dis tinguished 


r.L. 
said to a lady of the haut ton (apatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmfui of ali the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
is y to the skin. —_: 

“RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe. 
t@ Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
_|WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTumorkg, Pa. 

| 3) Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 

| Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasai- 

| cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de, . 

| Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

} WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


"Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891, Three 
| years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
or all and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve: 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara A. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Taylor M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tenter -_ epaminase eet -one weeks. tho 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages Saeuspaaped. For 
jculars or Annual Announcement address the 

—y" Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
PRror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....+..+sseesssss @ 85.08 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

















tion and 1m Advance.......sesesereceeseeess 226,00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....+s.-sescceseee 500 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee.........+ evceee sovscccccccce 80,08 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Fora 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For-the past four years (associated with her son 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) ha 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

P Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
ays. 
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Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@ The nourishing and strengthenin, qualities 
of thie Food wili cepesteny 30 noticed in PULMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, jally CHOL ERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

“GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


REDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person 

they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
| Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX, 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 
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ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

FosTER, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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SENATOR CAREY’S ADDRESS. 
{Concluded from First Page.) 
jane y and religious rights and privi- 
eges ;” in other words, there is no discrimi- 
nation against woman. The constitution 
further provides that no person shall be 
deemed a qualified elector of the State un- 
less such person be a citizen of the United 
States, with the exception that this provi- 
sion shall not apply until the expiration of 
five years from the date of the adoption of 
the constitution. All idiots, insane per- 
sons, and those convicted of infamous 
crimes, unless restored to civil rights, are 
excluded from the elective franchise. The 
exception is made that no person shall 
have the right to vote who shall not be 
able to read the constitution of the State, 
excepting that the provision does not ap- 
ply to those who are unable to comply 
with the provision because of physical in- 
firmity. There is a further exception that 
these provisions shall not deprive any per- 
son of the right to vote who possessed it 
at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. To epitomize, if a citizen possesses 
sufficient intelligence to read the constitu- 
tion, and is not a criminal, such citizen, 
without regard to sex, is guaranteed all 
the rights that are possessed by the most | 
favored citizen of the State. Is there any | 
reason why every State in our Union could 
not adopt the Wyoming suffrage provisions 

with substantial benefit? 

In the celebrated case of Minor versus 
Hoppersatt, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the right to vote 
was derived from the State, and that un- 
der the federal constitution the United 
States exercised no control over the mat- 
ter in the several States, except in certain 
directions to protect these rights. The 
decision of the Supreme Court went so far 
as to hold that a State may confer upon | 
women the right to vote and hold office. | 
To use the literal language of the court: 
‘No new State has ever been admitted to 
the Union which has conferred the right of 
suffrage upon woman, and this has never 
been considered a valid objection to her | 
admission.” One of the principal objec- 
tions urged against Wyoming’s admis- 
sion to Statehood was that the State 
constitution guaranteed to women full 
political rights. ‘The issue on this ques- 
tion was directly made by offering 
amendments against woman suffrage as 
incorporated in the constitution. The 
question was fairly met and discussed, 
and resulted in sustaining the decision of 
the Supreme Court that has been referred 
to 





While I would not make invidious distine- 
tions by giving the names of those in both 
branches of Congress who favored Wyom- 
ing’s admission, I wish to say that I was 
agreeably surprised to find many of the 
ablest men in Congress, both in public and 
private conversation, disclose the fact that 
they firmly believed the time would come | 
when women would be permitted to exer- | 
cise full political rights throughout the | 
United States. They rejoiced that an op- 
portunity had presented itself by which 
they could show they had no prejudice or 
opposition in their hearts to women exercis- 
ing the rights of citizenship. Each depart- | 
ment of the government now recognizes 
the doctrine that every State has the right, | 
under the federal constitution, to give | 
women the elective franchise. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, obtained 
through the perseverance of Mrs. Minor, 
has been a powerful argument in the hands 
of those who favor woman’s emancipa- 
tion. 

If we examine sacred and profane his- 
tory, we must conclude that woman, from 
the earliest dawn of civilization, has been 
held to an inferior position. She has been 
denied from the beginning equal opportu- 
nities for culture, for the development and 
dt accorded to her more favored | 

rother ; yet man, from the very nature of | 
things, has never risen above her level, and 
by reason of their assoeiation they hold 
the positions which they relatively occupy. | 
If equal opportunities in the race of life | 
had been afforded her, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that in many directions, es- 
pecially in the science of government, she 
would be now considered his equal. 

All great reforms have had their birth in 
an humble way,usually emanating from one 
mind, and with but few individuals inter- 
ested in their initiation. If we read the his- 
tory of our country covering that period 
of which we are so justly proud, immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution, we can | 
trace to a few agitators the commencement | 
of that struggle that resulted in the foun- | 
dation of a government that has had no 
equal in human history. These same re- 
formers, if they were living to-day, en- 

aged in some work for the ——- of 
Eemanity, would be called extremists 
When Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry 
fired the hearts of our Revolutionary fath- | 
ers with their eloquence, the great body | 
of the American colonists were distrustful | 
of the future, and hesitated about embark- 

| 








ing on a venture which they feared it | 
would be scarcely possible for them to 
accomplish successfully. But Adams, 
Henry, and their compatriots soon found 
followers; and it was not long before the 
— of the colonies rose up in their 
might and declared that there should be 
no taxation without representation. The 
result of the long struggle with which 
you are all familiar was the establishment 
of the United States, a government found- 
ed on the will of the people who were to 
uphold and maintain it. 

But the government under which we 
live to-day is far more liberal than the 
one founded under the articles of con- 
federation, and broadened by the constitu- 
tion that went into effect in 1789. It may | 
be truly said to have been a progressive 

overnment. Lapd ne om previous to its | 

oundation, were educated to a condition 
favorable to its establishment; and in the 
same way people are being educated to- | 
day to maintain a higher order of govern- | 
ment in the future. The United States at | 

resent is far stronges than it was in the 
Ciotesing of its history, and a greater per- 
centage of its inhabitants participate in 
the administration of its affairs. Suffrage 
has become more general. It has been 








conferred upon classes not contemplated 
in the early days of the republic. With it 
other reforms have taken place, and at 
this time more interest is manifested in the 
question of citizenship and a pure ballot 
than ever before in the history of the 
country. 

Some men and women still continue to 
decry and belittle the question of woman 
suffrage; but it is a living question and 
must be considered. Ihe man who reflects 
upon it knows in his own heart that wom- 
an has as much moral right, yea, as much 
intellectual right, to vote as himself. He 
knows that suffrage is a power, a great 
lever for raising up all classes of society, 


for the protection of the person as well as | 
of property, for the maintenance of insti- | 


tutions, and for the upholding of good 
government. He knows that this weapon 


in her hand will be just as powerful for | 


good as it isin his own. But the question 
is often asked, ‘‘Why does man hesitate to 
share with woman a privilege of so much 
vital consequence to her welfare and hap- 


piness? Is it because he dreads thatit may . 


change the condition of things?” It is per- | 


haps natural that those who enjoy special] 
prerogatives should be conservative. They 
are likely to be satisfied with the present 
condition of things, and finding those in 
their immediate surroundings comfortable 


and contented, they oppose any radical | 


change in the order of society. They do 


not comprehend how necessary this right | 


of suffrage may be, even under our free 
government, for the protection of thou- 
sands of women who by accident or mis- 
fortune have been thrown upon their own 
resources, and have no one to lean upon 
for strength or support. 

Suffrage should be granted to women 
for two reasons: first, because it will help 
women ; and, second, because it will pro- 
mote the interests of the State. Whatever 
doubt I may have entertained in the past 
concerning either the firster second propo- 
sition, it has entirely disappeared. From 


the experiment made under my own eyes | 


and daily observation, I can state in all 
candor that suffrage has been of real bene- 
fitto women. It gives to them a character 
and standing that they would not otherwise 
possess. 
consulted about public affairs, but is cal- 
culated to make her more intelligent and 
thoughtful in matters that concern her 
own household, especially in bringing up 
her growing sons and daughters. It in- 


It does not lower woman to be | 


creases her interest in those things that 


concern the great body of the people. 


Men in office and out of office, particularly | 


those that expec’ to serve the public, are 
compelled to be more considerate as to her 
wishes, and more desirous of doing those 
things which will secure her approval. 
The greater the number of persons living 


under a government that are interested in | 


the administration of its affairs, its well-be- 
ing, and the perpetuity of its institutions, 
the stronger the government, and the more 


difficult it will Be to compass its overthrow. | 


If we take the biblical view, woman was 
to be the helpmeet of man. 
may have been a second consideration, it 
cannot be denied that in all the affairs 
of life she has been as necessary to his 
existence as he tohers. The world has al- 
ways discriminated against woman ; taught 
her that she must consider herself weak 
and inferior to man, who has often consti- 
tuted himself her sole tribunal. Through 


Though she | 


the tyranny of law, her material interests, | 


as well as her spiritual training, have been 
controlled by man; and there have been 
times when he has held over her the power 
of life and death. This theory of woman's 


and in the State; though there has scarcely 
been a monarchy or republic that has ex- 


isted since the commencement of the world | 


in which woman has not played a conspicu- | 
If the hidden power that she | warks the highest level, not only of ma- 


has exerted on the destiny of mankind | 


ous part. 


could be discerned, there is no doubt but | 


she would share equally in many of its 
greatest achievements. 

The present century has been woman’s 
era. It has witnessed great advancement 
in the condition of woman. Never before 
has she so nearly approached political 
emancipation. Constitutions have been 
made, amended, and construed in her be- 
half. Laws have been enacted to do her 
justice, and her victories stand out as mile- 
stones in the progress of the human race. 
They are so wide-spreading that her con- 


quests may be said to encircle the globe. | 


In conservative England, in sturdy Scot- 
land, and among the unconquerable Welsh, 


women to-day vote for all elective officers | 


except members of Parliament. We might 
give numerous instances where suffrage is 
exercised to a limited extent in continental 
Europe. In Australia and New Zealand 
women have municipal suffrage, and in 
every province of Canada woman is per- 
mitted to exercise the elective franchise in 
some degree. 


| 


Women in all parts of our land hold | 


offices of public trust and emolument. 


The president of the United States has ap- | 
pointed them postmasters, receivers of | 


— money, pension agents, and they 
old many important places in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 
In Wyoming women have served as jurors, 
in the courts, as State and county superin- 
tendents of schools, trustees on the uni- 
versity board, clerks in the legislative as- 
sembly, and in single instances as justice 
of the peace and clerk of the court. In no 
case has woman shown herself incapable 
of performing the duties assigned her, or 
evaded their responsibility; but she has 
filled every official place entrusted to her 
keeping with marked ability and fidelity. 

Wyoming, as has been stated before, ac- 
cords to women every political privilege. 
The State of Kansas allows her to vote on 
all municipal affairs, and only one step 
more is required there to permit her to 
vote for State officers. In more than half 
of the States, she possesses the right to 
vote on school matters. In these it has 
been truly said that she can vote and pro- 
vide the means to build school-houses, but 
has no voice in raising the money to con- 
struct jails, court-houses, or to erect a 
State capitol. 

Women in many instances are admitted 
to the full privileges of the college and 





| man, but has raised him in his own estima- 


position has been accepted in the home | more complete; and the seGned plonsuses 


university, and, as students, have proven 
themsejves the peers of their male class- 
mates. 

In the professions of the physician and 
attorney, notwithstanding an intense preju- 
dice against her, she has gained for herself 
in many instances a position of honor and 
credit. The highest courts in more 
than half of the States, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States, have 
swung open their doors to her as a suc- 
cessful practitioner. In commercial life, 
woman has exhibited marked ability. As 
an author, she displays rare power for keen 
and accurate analysis, as well as original- 
ity. while on the rostrum she has shown 
great power as a debater, and often elo- 
quence of the highest order. 

Increased rights and privileges have 
only at long intervals been conferred upon 
woman. Power is slow in surrendering 
any of its imperial sway, and it often takes 
generations to gain that which is morally 
right. In no direction has man been more 
tardy in doing justice than in conceding 
to woman—his every-day companion and 
adviser—her just rights. He holds her in 
high estimation, acknowledging that she 
is better than himself, and in matters of 
high concern often possesses a keener 
insight and judgment. But he is unwilling 
to trust to her keeping a right that is nec- 
essary for her protection and highest good, 
maintaining his opposition on the ground 
that no woman has the necessary qualifica- 
tions for citizenship, that only man is ca- 
pable of exercising such a prerogative. 
The argument is sometimes urged that 
suffrage will debase woman, and that man 
prefers to sg her on a higher plane 
rather than have her degraded by mixing 
in the mire of politics. ‘The politics of this 
country are not so impure as we are some- 
times led to believe. It is not politics that 
corrupt man; but it is man that corrupts 

olitics. While it is true that wrong creeps 
n here and there, yet in the main, as a 
rule, the voters of this country exercise 
the right wisely, and in the highest inter- 
ests of the people. Politics do not debase, 
but are a means of educating and elevating 
the people. The great majority of the 
people of this country resist corruption ; 
moreover, they overcome it. The aim of 
the great mass of the English-speaking 
race is exalted, and, like a running stream 
of water in its onward course, it purifies 
itself. The right to vote has not debased 


tion. It has made hima better citizen, and 
given him greater influence for good. It 
will doas much for woman; for it will raise 
her not only in her own estimation, but 
in the esteem of man. It will make hera 
more important factor in her own home, 
more intelligent and companionable, as 
well as a more powerful influence for good 
in the State. 

If the question is asked where she is ac- 





corded the greatest privileges and the 
widest liberty, it must be answered, in the 
United States. The idea of her total de- 
pendence on man is rapidly disappearing. 
The theory of the common law of England, | 
that her will and her estate must rest in | 
her husband, has been almost entirely ob- | 
literated by statutory provisions in most | 
of the States, which declare that for pur- | 
poses of business and ownership of prop- | 
erty she is an individual, a human being, 
with powers of control over her property. 
In speaking of the condition of society in 
the United States, in his ‘‘American Com- 
monwealth,” Mr. Bryce says: ‘Manners 
are becoming more generally polished, life 
more orderly, and equality between the sexes 


more easily accessible than they have yet 
been among the masses of any people.” | 
These newly-conferred powers, he be- 
lieves, have been no detriment to woman, 
for he further states: ‘That America 


terial well-being, but of intelligence and 
happiness, which the race has yet attained, 
will be the judgment of those who look 
not at the favored few for whose benefit 
the world seems hitherto to have formed 
its institutions, but at the whole body of 
the people.” 

No legislation has more greatly ad- 
vanced woman’s interests than these 
changes in the laws of property. They 
have made her an independent creature, 
with the powers to resist the aggressions 
and wrongs of men which were possi- 
ble under the common law. Some of us 
have lived in States where we have seen 
through forms of law her property taken 
from her to pay the debts and liabilities of 
a dissipated husband; and even worse,— 
have seen her turned out of her home by 
the sale of her property acquired either 
before or after marriage, because of the 
life estate therein being vested in a man 
through an unfortunate matrimonial alli- 
ance. That such things could have oc- 
curred in this country within twenty-five | 
years seems to-day incredible; yet these 
reforms have been resisted on the theory 
that a woman’s best interest consisted in 
having her property, indeed, everything 
that is dear in life, subjected to the arbi- | 
trary rule of the man upon whom she was | 
supposed to be dependent. Within the | 
memory of many living, this condition was | 
thought right, just as men reasoned in the | 
past that it was right for women to be) 
held in a position not less degrading than | 
slavery. Because of the better civilization | 
under which we live, and of the wisdom 








of the founders of this government. these 
relics of barbarism are rapidly vanishing. 


As much as I believe in the future per- | 


petuity of our Republican institutions, I 
also believe that these inequalities in the 
law so far as the two sexes are concerned 
will from year to year continue to be 
erased from our statute-books, until woman 
before the law will in all respects be 


acknowledged to be the peer of her brother, | 


husband or son. 

We frequently hear it said that women 
will not vote if they have the opportunity ; 
or, if permitted to vote, such an inconsid- 
erable number will exercise the privilege 
that it will not be worth while to encum- 
ber the system by granting her the privi- 
lege. It is not necessary to goto Wyoming 
to refute these propositions. 
ters in which women have an interest, as 








men and women to fight the battles of life, 
and to carry out the true purpose of this 
republic, woman should possess the full 
rights of citizenship. 378 

Within a radius of less than ten miles in 
the State of Wyoming, three of the great 
rivers of this continent bave their origin. 
The Father of Waters there finds a begin- 
ning, and flows through many of the 
great States of the Union, giving life and 





| wealth to millions of people before empty- 


In all mat- | 


large a percentage vote as of the other | 


sex. They have the same interest in all 
that which pertains to good government. 
Wherever they have been granted the 
privilege of voting they have exercised it, 


not in a careless and indifferent manner, | 


but in a way reflecting credit on their good | 


sense and judgment. 

I know women who have exercised the 
fullest political rights fora period of more 
than twenty years. 


They have taken the | 


deepest interest in the political affairs of the | 


Territory and young State. Neither in 
their homes, nor in public places, have 
they lost one womanly quality ; but their 


minds have broadened out, and they have | 


become more influential in the community 
in which they live. During these years I 
have never heard of any unhappiness be- 
ing brought into the home on account of 
the women exercising their political 
rights. A fair and unbiased test has been 
made by the people of Wyoming of this 
question; and no unprejudiced man or 
woman who has seen its workings, can 
now raise a single honest objection. Where 
women have voted, the family relation has 
not been destroyed, men have loved them 
none the less, the mountains have not 
been shaken from their foundations, nor 
have social earthquakes nor political con- 
vulsions taken place. 

The English people have in many in- 
stances derived benefit from the experi- 
ence of their colonies; and already Great 
Britain and many of our own States have 


adopted the ballot system that had its | 


origin in Australia. 


So it will be with | 


woman suffrage, which is no longer an ex- | 
periment in Wyoming; it will be adopted | 
by different States, until it becomes ac- | 


cepted throughout the nation. Public sen- 
timent. which after all exercises a more 
powerful influence than the law, is rapidly 


changing in woman’s behalf. This revolu- | 
tion in sentiment is largely due to the ear- | 
nest work of such women as compose this | 


convention. 
At the election held in Wyoming last 
fall, I visited nine of the polling places, 


and witnessed the election as it was | 
conducted under the Australian system. | 


All voters were required to be registered 
some days previous to the election, and 
make proof of that fact before receiving 
from the election officers one of the offi- 
cial ballots properly stamped and authen- 
ticated. The official ballot used was near- 
ly a yard long, and contained the names 
of all the candidates for State offices. leg- 
islature, and county and precinct offices. 
With this ballot the voter retired to an ad- 
joining booth, where privately and with- 
out interference the voter designated a 
choice by placing opposite the names of 
the persons the voter desired to vote for a 
mark in the shape of a cross or an X. The 


| ballot was then carefully folded, and de- 


posited in the ballot box without any pos- 
sibility of anybody knowing how the per- 
son voted if they chose to keep it a secret. 
Whatever objections a man could have 
raised before to a woman’s going to the 
polls and voting, were entirely removed by 
this system. 

This was Wyoming’s first experience 
under the Australian ballot system; but I 
wish to say that, during all the time that 
I have been accustomed to see women at the 
polls, covering, as I have stated, a period 
of over twenty years, I have never known 
of a woman being insulted or affronted in 
any way when exercising her privilege of 
citizenship. The condition has been the 
same whether in the mining camp, the 
remote military post, or the larger towns 
along the lines of railroads. 

In the Orient, woman’s face must be cov- 
ered, and she is compelled to keep herself 
in seclusion as much as possible, in order 
that she may not come in contact with the 


ing into the Gulf of Mexico. The Colum- 
bia there has its source, before winding 
through the lofty and majestic mountains 
of the New Northwest until it pours into 
the sea al) its gathered waters on the gold- 
en shores of the Pacific. The Green River, 
the principal tributary of the Colorado, 
also takes its rise in the Yellowstone Park, 
and after passing through many a wild 
defile and deep cafion, where seldom the 
foot of man has trod, finds its way into the 
Gulf of California, and thence into the 
great ocean. The time will come when by 
an improved system of irrigation the 
waters of these great rivers will be utilized 
for the benefit of mankind, making the 
soil bring forth its most abundant har- 
vests. ‘I'bus the principle of equal rights, 
which found a birth amid the snow-capped 
mountains on the crest of this continent, 
will spread throughout the world like the 
waters of these great rivers, carrying bles- 
sings and good will to all mankind. 

The West, discovered by Columbus and 
his brave and intrepid followers nearly 
four hundred years ago, is the true home 
of the world. Monarchy in these lands 
has no abiding place. ‘The sons and daugh- 
ters of this republic should feel that the 
true republic of the future will be founded 
on the patriotism, intelligence, and equal- 
ity of, its citizens. May we not hope that, 
in the brighter destiny which awaits man- 
kind, the example of our country in 
avoiding war by peaceful means of arbi- 
tration, and the establishment of recipro- 
cal and closer relations between the 
three Americas, will be the accepted 
a of all the great nations of the 
world? 





Every tissue of the body, every bone, muscle 
and organ, is made stronger and more healthful 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





J. Henry Norcross, 17 Tremont Row, is 
the successor of Brine & Norcross, the well 
known Boston dealers in ladies’ toilet goods and 
small wares. He offers.two large stocks of fine 
merchandise without regard to cost. Special 
bargains can be had by ladies applying immedi- 
ately. 





SPECLAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
March 23, at 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman 
will read a paper on “The Grimké Sisters.” 











Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street. 
March 22, 3 P.M. Subject, “An Hour with Great 
Teachers.” 





The Society for Ethical Culture, Rev. Wm. 
G. Babcock and Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, Speakers, 
will open a series of public meetings in Ashmont 





Hall, Dorchester, on the third Sunday in April. 
Topic, “Free Thought and Ethics.” <A similar 
meeting will be held on the third Sunday of each 
subsequent month at same place, until further notice. 

$600 Cash will buy a good business, suitable for 
awoman. Must be sold at once. Full information 
and reason for selling given at office of WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park St., room 7, Boston. 





Stady and Travel in Europe.—Mrs. Mary H. 
Hull, of Evanston, Ill., will accompany a class of not 
less than six young ladies in three months’ travel in 
England and on the Continent, probably remaining 
nine months in Paris for study of the French Lan- 
guage, History and Literature. Address Mrs. Hull 
for particulars. 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 


| Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 


world,—all because she isa woman. But, | 


happily, to-day all feel that her highest 


interests demand the casting aside of old | 


traditions, and in this free land, already 
the doors are open to her to enter almost 
any avocation she may desire, to enable her 
by honorable employment to gain her 
daily bread. She is permitted to go to 
public places of amusement, and can feel 
absolutely safe on the public highway, or 
in visiting any place of business. She is 
engaged profitably in many of the trades, 
as well as in the more learned professions. 
In the very slums of many of our great 
cities she is found seeking out the needy, 
and taking pleasure in alleviating their dis- 
tress. Everywhere she is respected, be- 
cause she is a woman. But in order that 
women shall be more influential citizens 
of the State, better qualified to raise noble 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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anteed. Address, 
Boston, Mass. 


REVISER, Berkeley Temple, 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, *oom 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The Breath of Spring 
IS IN THE AIR. 
Time to practise EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c. 
or for Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosa! 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Can- 
tata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Can. 





tatas as Don Munio [#1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of 
Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 doz.], 91st Psalm [60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.) Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 
Cantatas.] 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s purges [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80doz.] Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the bril- 
liant flower cantata, New Flora’s i cts., 
$3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 
Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], 
Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $4.40 doz.] Send for Lists..g 
Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 

Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat [50 cts.] tharming aetion songs by Mrs. L. 
O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading Fo0c-, $3 doz.] 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price.$ 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Franklin Street. 
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